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WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
LosPon BALLAD CONCERTS. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sr James’s Hatt.— 
at Eight o’clock. Artists:—Miss Mary Davies and Miss Clara Samuell, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Mdme Patey ; Mr Edward Lloyd and Mr Joseph 
Maas, Signor Foli and Mr Maybrick. The South London Choral Association 
of 60 voices, under the direction of Mr L. C. Venables. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY 
Naytor. ‘The programme will include the following: ‘‘ She wandered down 
the mountain side,” ‘‘ What are they to do?” “Duncan Gray ” (Miss Mary 
Davies), ‘‘ Spinning,” ‘‘ Sweet fancies,” ‘‘ Robin Adair” (Miss Clara Samuell), 
“The Chorister,” “ John O'Grady” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling), ‘‘ Casabianca,” 
“My boy Tammie” (Mdme Patey), ‘Alice, where art thou?” “The Love of 
Long Ago,” “‘ Phillis is my only joy” (Mr ‘!Edward Lloyd), “‘ Love's Request,” 
‘All in all,” ‘‘ Maid of Athens” (Mr Joseph Maas), ‘‘ The Bedouin’s Love Song,” 
“ 8t Mildred’s Well,” ‘‘ The Gallants of England” (Signor Foli), “‘ The tribute of 
a tear,” “Hearts of Oak” (Mr Maybrick); ‘‘ You stole my love,” “A Spring 
Bong,” ‘* Chloe,” Hunting Song, ‘‘What is love?” Bridal Chorus from ‘‘ The 
Rose Maiden” (the South London QOhoral Association). Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 
4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets to be had of Austin, 
8t James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


SIMS REEVES’'S LAST BALLAD CONCERT, Sr 


Jamrs’s Hay, Tuespay next, March 8th, at Eight o'clock. This is his 
LAST BALLAD CONOERT in London. Artists—Mdme Trebelli and Miss 
De Fonblanque, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Herbert Reeves, and Mr Arthur Oswald. 
Instrumentalists: Solo Violin—Herr Joachim; Pianoforte—Herr Coenen. The 
London Vocal Union (under the direction of Mr Frederick Walker). Conductor 
—Mr StpngEy Naytor. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s,, at Austin’s Office, 
8t James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


[AMOUREUX CONCERTS. 











CHARLES LAMOUREUX, late Condnctor of the 

« Grand Opera, Paris, will give his FIRST TWO GRAND ORCHESTRAL 

CONOERTS, at St James's HALL, on TuESpAY Evenings, March 15 and 22. 

commencing at Eight o’clock, The programme will include works by the 
principal French composers. 


AMOUREUX CONCERTS.—FIRST CONCERT, Tvuxrspar 
Evening, March 15, 8 James’s HAL, at Eight o’clock, Vocalists—Mdme 
Brunet Lafleur (her first appearance in England) and Mdme Patey. Bolo 
Violin—M, Sainton. Orchestra of 100 performers. Conductor—M. CHARLES 
LamovreEvx, late Conductor of the Grand Opera, Paris. Leader—M. Sainton. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 58., and 2s, 6d., at Austin's, 8t James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


ENRY SMART MEMORIAL CONCERT, at the Royat 


ACADEMY oF Music, Hanover Square, Monpay Evening, March 14. 
Organ Solos—Dr OChipp, Dr Gladstone, and Dr Verrinder, Messrs Hoyte, Rose, 
and Turpin, Part Songs, &c., by Double Quartet, under Mr Eyres, Songs, &c. 
—The Misses Spencer Jones, udichum, Norman, Marian McKenzie, and 
Orridge, Messrs W. H. Oummings, Davies,- Robertson, Hilton, Miles and 
Stanley Smith, Violin—Victor Buziau, Pianoforte—Messrs Bird, Charles E. 
Stephens, and E. H. Thorne, Stalls, 4s.; Balcony or Area, 2s,; Admission, 1s. 
Ticket of Agents, or of the Hon. Sec., Mr Callcott, 1, Campden House Road, 
Kensington, W. 


T MATTHIAS, EARL’S COURT.—There will be a Special 
LENTEN SERVICE in this Church (in addition to those already an- 
nounced) on Fripay next, March 11th, at _— p.m., at which a SACRED 
CANTATA, consisting of English words adapted to the music of the Requiem, 
composed by Herr Ih. Bonawitz, will be performed by a FULL ORCHESTRA 
and CHORUS, conducted by the Composer. Director of the Ohoir—Mr 
FAULKNER LEIGH. Admission to this Service will be by Tickets, which can be 
obtained gratis, on application to T. O. CoLLerr, Esq., 52, Eardley Orescent, 
enclosing a stamped directed envelope. 


M® CARRODUS will give a REPETITION of his VIOLIN 

PERFORMANCE, at St JAmEs’s HALL, on Fray Evening next, 
March 11,—Tickets, 5s., 38., 1s., at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly ; Ohappell & Co., New 
Bond Street; and the usual Agents. 

















NOTICE. 
MA DAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will Rerurn to London early in May. All letters to be addressed 
to Mr Keppgt, 291, Regent Street, W. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juzrvus Beneprcr, 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Fifteenth » 1881,— 
The next two Réunions will take place on Wednesday evenings, 16th and 30th 
March, The Second Concert (R. Schumann’s Compositions forming the first 
= of the programme), on April 14, due notice of which will be forwarded to 
embers and Subscribers. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the 
pe bey Prospectuses on application to H. G. HoppEr, Hon. Sec., 244, han 
reet, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF. MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LaNspownE CoTrELL. New Branches—313, OxFoRD STREET, 

and MypDELTON Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (a fund hav foes 

set apart for this purpose). Opera Rehearsals weekly, under the di on of 

Maxime de Nevers. Candidates address the Secretary (enclosing addressed 
envelope), 37, Abbey Road, N.W. ’ 

“SOMEBODY KNOWS!” 
“ QOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Sarnton-Dotsy. Werds by 


EDWARD OxENFORD. Sung by MADAME ENRIQUEZ, with immense 
success and always encored.— KEPPEL & Oo., 221, Regent Street, London. 


Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 

















The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOH N B R | NSM FAD The ae the Legion of 
onour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, — 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 


and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, TENENTE PIAN 0S 
Prussia, Austria, Italy SS 3 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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USIC AND PIANOFORTE BUSINESS FOR SALE, 
situated in a growing and thriving neighbourhood in the North Western 
District. Very handsome position and commanding premises. Long lease, 
terminable, at option of lessee, at one, seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, 
No oppositi Satisfactory reasons given for disposing of same. Apply by 
letter only to “‘ BANnso,” care of Mr West, 153, Leadenhall Street, City. 








ORGAN WANTED. 
WANTED SMALL CHAMBER ORGAN, Two Manuals, 
New or good Second-Hand. State price, cash or deferred payment, 
OrGaNist, Mr Atkinson, Bookseller, 40, King William Street, E.0. 


“ QLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN?” New Song, 
e by J. BLumenTHaL, sung by Mr HERBERT REEVES, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 
PLAYED BY MDLLE KREBS. | 2 ss f 
()CTAVE STUDY, by Cart Kress, played with distinguished 
success by Mdlle Kress, is published (No. 10 of Ten Daily Studies), 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











TO ORGANISTS. " 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Suri1ine 
Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size. 
No, 1. Piecesand Arrangements... ... sss awe F. Archer, 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters ae Dr. Spark, 
. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ... ad ose Arthur Johnson. 
4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) _ ... F, Archer. 
5-6. Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 
Double No. ae Sek ee aes ... Edited by F, Archer. 
7-8, Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Special No., price 2s. 6d. 
: Edited by F. Archer. 
*,* A portion of this book being the property of Messrs Ashdown & 
Pa it is published by special arrangement with them. 
9. Celebrated Marches... .. 0 1 vw Arranged by F. Archer. 
ments ... os a oie ove Bi F. Archer. 
0. Ae ey on, ut. ee Oe ee Do. 
Do. ape me oes oop on ove wie Do. 
(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK (7 and 8 excepted). : 
OvuntnGHAM Boosky & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“T ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano. Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.” —Daily | Telegraph, 

i Just Published. 

“TMS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 

LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop, Music by HoPpE TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains, Par Ignace Grpsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesstz Royp os lee eet 
bi (Flute Accompaniment, ad /ib,, 6d.) 

WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sungby MrJoun Cross .. .. 48, 
“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jessie RoyD ... .. 1. 48, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 


MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan iy 06., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt. Hon. the Countess of CHARLEMONT. ) 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 

“ This is a third reverie, forming a companion to the ‘ Maiden’s Sigh’ and the 
‘ Maiden’s Tear,’ by the same talented composer, who appears oy this latest 
production to have even su all her former efforts in this direction. It is 
very skilfully conceived and admirably arranged, and in the hands of a skilful 
pianist highly effective. As a musical composition it displays the abilities of 
the authoress to great advantage, and it will doubtless receive the large share of 
— approval which it so richly merits. It is dedicated, by permission, to the 

ight Hon. the Countess of Charlemont, and it will, we feel confident, find its 
way into the drawing-rooms of a large number of the nobility and others, who 
really appreciate high-class compositions. We congratulate Miss Albrecht on 
psn so successfully accomplished a very meritorious work.”—TZhe Court 

re ar, 











The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, OrampPon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. : 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine pod Ou — Paris: Passage du Grand 
er}, é . 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SAORED SONG. 


IT IS THY HAND, MY GOD. 


Poetry from the 39th Psalm, 


Musie by 
LOUISA SHARPE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. 8CHERZO.—“ His Second Attempt ” 
2, ANDANTE.—“‘His Despairand Return.” | 4. Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By W. GODFREY. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Go., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Asa piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,’ by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of the 
lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’ ‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly a ng We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 
suffice.” — Daily Telegraph. 

Just Published. 


LOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 

KREUTZER’s celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By STANISLAUS 

EvwioT. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 

PoURREE IN E FLAT. For the Pianoforte. Composed 


by BrowLow Baker. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


























“HER VOICE.” 
“ TTER VOICE.” Ienace Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 


a by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published 
price 4s., by DUNCAN Davison & Oo., 244, ence Street, W. eee on , 
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LENFANCE DU CHRIST. 

Berlioz mightily astonished his contemporaries and somewhat 
confounded his enemies when he followed up La Damnation de Faust 
with L’Bnafance du Christ. Till that moment he had been looked 
upon as the musical mechanician described by Wagner—as one who 
tried to reach the heaven of Beethoven by building a Tower of Babel 
with all manner of instruments. People called This music ‘‘ archi- 
tectural,” and Heinrich Heine well expressed a general feeling when 
he said of the composer, ‘‘ He is a colossal nightingale, a lark as big 
as an eagle, such as existed, we are told, in the primitive world. 
Generally speaking, the music of Berlioz has in it, for me, something 
archaic, if not antediluvian; it makes me dream about gigantic 
kinds of extinct beasts ; of the mammoth; of fabulous empires of 
fabled fishes, and all manner of impossibilities. Those magic accents 
recall to me Babylon ; the hanging gardens of Semiramis; the marvels 
of Nineveh, the daring edifices of Misraim, such as we see in the 
pictures of the Englishman, Martin.” These words appeared three 
weeks before the production of L’Hnfance du Christ, immediately 
upon which Heine wrote a penitent letter to the composer from his 
bed of suffering. ‘‘I am told by every one,” he said, ‘that you 
have gabhenet a posy of the sweetest melodic flowers, and that in its 
ensemble your oratorio is a masterpiece of naiveté. I shall never 
pardon myself for having been so unjust to a friend.” On receiving 
a visit from Berlioz, Heine continued his expressions of regret, but 
no words of repentance could stave off the master’s merited reproach. 
‘How could you permit yourself, like a vulgar critic, to express an 
absolute opinion upon an artist about whose entire works you know 
so little.” Meanwhile, the ‘‘vulgar critics” tried to hide their 
discomfiture behind loud charges of inconsistency against the man 
who had so deceived them. ‘They said that Berlioz admitted the 
failure of his ‘‘architectural” music by adopting a more simple and 
natural style. Among them was M. Fétis, whose back, by the way, 
Berlioz had excoriated for meddling with the symphonies of Beethoven. 
M. Fétis said, referring to the production of La Damnation de Faust, a 
transformation has taken place since then in his ideas ; for he obviously 
entered upon more simple ways when he conceived the plan of L’En- 
Sance du Christ. . . . There are things touching and naive in that 
work, per tiouledly in the second part.” Of course Berlioz stoutly con- 
tended against the idea thus expressed. He said, “‘ Many persons fancy 
they see in that score (L’Enfance du Christ) a complete change of style 
and manner. Nothing can be more baseless than that opinion. The 
subject naturally suggests music naive and sweet. I should 
have written L’Hnfance du Christ in the same manner twenty years 
ago.” Perhaps it was hardly worth while to defend himself against 
a charge which if not oe upon ignorance, as was that of Heine, 
had its foundation in malice. The public did not trouble themselves 
about such questions at all. They signified by a frigid demeanour 
their inability to comprehend La Damnation de Faust, but when, in 
1854, its successor appeared, clothed with simplicity and instinct 
with sentiment, their approval threw a may of sunlight upon Berlioz’s 
dark and troubled path. The honest public were right, within the 
measure of their capacity for distinguishing right from wrong, but 
the critics in their wisdom went astray, partly through prejudice, 
ee through the vicious practice of giving judgment upon super- 

cial grounds, partly because they could not understand that which 
was to Berlioz an absolute rule of conduct—the subordination of all 
musical effects to the sentiment of the situation or of the text. The 
master’s leaning was decidedly towards the feeling, at once broad’ 
and deep, which demands a grandiose expression. But in taking up 
the subject of Christ's infancy he set this altogether on one side. It 
was not for him, but for his theme, to dictate the form it should 
assume within the realm of sound, This must be remembered when 
contemplating the marked individuality of Berlioz’s creations, nor, 
should his own words on the point be overlooked: “The dominant 
qualities of my music are passionate expression, fundamental warmth, 
rhythmic impulse, and unexpected effects. By passionate expression, 
I mean the intense expression required to reproduce the inner senti- 
ment of the subject, even when the subject is opposed to passion,| 
and suggests sweet and tender feelings, or the most profound calm. 
It is this kind of expression that some believe themselves to see in 
L’ Enfance du Christ.” Let it be admitted, without further inquiry, 
that the position of Berlioz as regards his ‘‘ sweet and tender” work 
is logical and consistent, and that the music is what it is for pre- 
cisely the reason which makes other things from his pen so entirely 
different. q 

A ge in his autobiography makes clear that Berlioz wag 
struck by the combination of poet and musician in Wagner. To 
this is probably due the fact that the words, as well as the music, of 
L’ Enfance du Christ ave his own. It may be that he gathered the 
incidents of the drama from the legends with which his pious mother 
entertained her young children. It may be that they are the fruit 
of his own invention—the contribution of his individual mind to 











the charming fancies with which Frenchmen have loved to fill in the 
outlines of the Scriptural narrative. Visitors to the Paris salon of 
1879 will remember a picture wherein M. Merson, as bold on canvas 
as Berlioz on paper, represents the Holy Family resting in the very 
shadow of a Sphynx, into the arms of which, indeed, the Mother 
has climbed with her Babe, and there sleeps, watched, as it seems, 
by the gigantic, passionless face of the monster. In the spirit of 
this idea Berlioz laid out his story, dividing it into three parts or 
acts. At the outset, a Roman guard patrols the streets of Jeru- 
salem, and we hear from a chance conversation between its captain 
and a brother officer that Herod the King is sore troubled about the 
advent of a Child into whose hands his sceptre will pass. Then, in 
the palace, we see the King starting alarmed from sleep, like Richard 
before the fight of Bosworth; we witness his interview with the 
magicians, who counsel the massacre of the innocents, and hear the 
savage expression of his consent to the dreadful deed. Passing to 
the stable at Bethlehem, angels are found warning the Holy Family 
of danger, and bidding them fly towards Egypt without delay. 
Joseph and Mary obey, and we follow their weary path, hearing 
the farewell song of the kindly shepherds, and watching the fugi- 
tives as they sleep under the stars by the wayside well. Presently, 
footsore and exhausted, they enter a city called Sais, and beg for 
rest and refreshment. The men of the place once and again drive 
them rudely away, but the third time their cry is heard. A good 
carpenter receives the ‘* weary three” into his house, his people 
wait upon them, soft music lulls them to sleep, and on the morrow 
it is agreed that there they shall remain. Years roll on, and when 
all danger is past the wanderers return to their native land. Here 
the drama ends, and the chorus exclaims, ‘‘O my spirit, do thou in 
faith and worship tender, Before this marvel fall and thy obedience 
render.” Nothing can be simpler than this story ; nothing more 
pathetic in its conjunction of innocence and suffering when once it 
emerges from the lurid atmosphere of Herod’s palace. In its essence 
and in its incidents it appertains to highest poetry ; while the end 
of try is reached by complete mastery over all our sympathies. 
To Rperline himself something of this result is due. He has touched 
the narrative everywhere with the hand of an artist, and developed 
its natural interest into fascination. ‘ 
In full keeping with the drama is the music that illustrates it. 
Nothing is strained ; and, though the means employed are sometimes 
a it canaot be said that the effects are forced. A single 
voice begins, without orchestral prelude, by asking attention for 
the wondrous tale, and then the first faint seunds of the Roman 
march are heard. This highly ingenious and original instrumental 
piece at once commands attention. We may safely style it the 
most polyphonic among marches. The parts interweave them- 
selves in curious forms, while ever the rhythm is inexorably 
preserved. Midway in its course the movement ceases that the 
two officers may gossip about the King, and a strange dead-of-night 
effect is produced by recitative without a note of accompaniment. 
The void and silence of the hour could not be better suggested. In 
Herod’s recitative and air, ‘‘O, ‘tis dreary to reign,” the tumult of 
his emotion is less insisted upon than are his vague dread and hope- 
less desolation of spirit, while the bare fifths and octaves sung by 
the magicians, and their strangely-rhythmed incantation, changing 
at every bar from common to triple time, or vice versd, belong to 
the boldest order of characteristic music. But the finest number in 
this section of the work is that containing the solo and chorus, “ Let 
the sword be bared for slaughter.” Here Berlioz distinctly suggests 
Mendelssohn, as we find him in, for example, the Walpurgis Night, 
but no one one will think less of the piece on that account, or 
decline to recognise it as a consummate musical expression of 
ferocity. How great the change from the atmosphere of murder to 
that of innocence at Bethlehem. Charmingly the Virgin Mother 
sings to her little one, ‘‘O darling child, look at these lambs how 
they come to my knee.” The music flows on, with sweet pastoral 
effects, as free from commonplace as from effort, and so continues 
when Joseph takes up the strain. Nothing is wanting to the full 
expression of the sentiment of time, place, and circumstance. 
Passing the angelic music and its now familiar effect of divided 
violins, and simply contending that the device of a distant chorus, 


moying farther away as they sing, is quite as legitimate 
as the approaching trumpet in the Leonora our 
ere an 


we come to the beginning of the flight into Egypt. 1 
extended orchestral movement of a contrapuntal character is met 
with, its principal motive being destined to further use. This repre- 
sents the setting out of the Holy Family, and is followed by a kind 
of sacred carol, ‘Born among us in the manger.” The unaffected 
beauty and propriety of this piece warrant the praise it received from 
Berlioz’s severe critics when he maliciously put it forward as the 
work of an eighteenth century composer. ‘‘ Ah,” said the befocied 
connoisseurs, ‘‘here is music. If Berlioz could only write like that! 
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Well, it is music of a truth, and Berlioz wrote it, as the censors, to 
their mortification, presently learned. The repose of the Holy 
Family is next illustrated by the orchestra, the text being supplied 
by a tenor voice, and the whole ending with a very brief angelic 
chorus, This number is simply a ‘gem of purest ray serene ”—by 
the way, serene is precisely the word that describes it. “‘ Hanging 
gardens of Semiramis!” said Heine. Why here we have a tender 
and fragrant violet, blooming amid the peace of a rural glade. The 
story of the approach to Sais having been told by the narrator, who 
uses the Flight motive in doing so, the twice-repulsed plea for help 
is dramatically set forth. A curious effect arises here from tremo- 
landi chords for the bass strings, far above which acute phrases for 
the higher wind instruments are heard, This continues without 
much variation till the door of the hospitable carpenter is opened, 
and then we have a solo and chorus, ‘‘ Bring water for their feet,” 
altogether distinct in character, followed by a short orchestral move- 
ment intended to depict the hurrying to and fro of the house folk. 
Presently, at the call of the master for ‘‘music such as charmeth 
sleep,” a serenade is played by two flutes and a harp. How the 
composer of the Danse des Sylphs and the Queen Mab scherzo deals 
with such an opportunity as this may be imagined, The music, 
original in character, is engaging from first to last. It is too pretty 
for a lullaby, since the most sleepy would rouse himself to listen. A 
simple chorus of benediction follows, and then, after a recitative 
which completes the story, the moral is sung as a tenor solo with 
unaccompanied chorus. The freedom of Berlioz from clap-trap could 
not be better shown than here. His final piece is an example of 
almost severe part-writing in quasi-ecclesiastical style, with not a 
suspicion about it of ‘‘ winding up” in the ordinary sense. Let us 
add to the foregoing these words and no more: L’Enfance du Christ 
is a masterpiece. 

We have left ourselves but small space in which to notice the 
performance—a fact of less moment because it is certain soon to be 
repeated. It took place on Saturday night, in St James’s Hall, 
Mr Hallé conducting, and was, generally speaking, worthy of great 
praise. There were faults in the ensemble due to want of familiarity 
with the work, but they scarcely affected the enjoyment of the 
audience, and the success of the evening may be regarded as com- 
plete. Miss Santley, daughter of our eminent baritone, appeared on 
this occasion for the first time, if we mistake not, at an important 
concert in London, and sang all the music of the Virgin Mother. 
Good wishes attended her, if only for her father’s sake, but the 
young lady had small need of charity. Her voice, though not large, 
is very sympathetic in timbre, and was used throughout on Saturday 
night with excellent taste. Every phrase told, because it unaffectedly 

"expressed the sentiment of the music. Miss Santley will be looked 
for again when next L’Hnfance du Christ is given. Mr Lloyd, as 
the narrator, sang in his very best manner—which means that 
it would have been unreasonable to look for anything better. 
Mr Santley, as Joseph, discharged a modest task in the true 
spirit of the task itself, and the splendid voice of Signor Foli, joined 
to his emphatic declamation, lent force to the music of Herod and 
the Carpenter. Mr Hallé conducted in a masterly way, adding by 
his skill to the weight of obligation imposed by his enterprise in 
producing the work. 

Someone said to Berlioz, ‘‘Why do you not avenge yourself on the 
men who do you so much injustice?” and Berlioz answered, ‘‘I must 
leave that to time. Time is the great avenger.” Time appears to 
be at work just now in the master’s cause.—D. 7’. 








New Yorx.—The fourth of this third series of chamber musio 
concerts given in Chickering Hall by the Philharmonic Club was 
largely attended, the audience being composed of many of the best- 
known musicians and amateurs. The first number of the programme 
was Mozart’s string quartet in C, No. 6, played by Messrs Richard 
Arnold, Gantzberg, Gramm, and Werner. This was followed by 
Xaver Scharwenka’s early trio for piano, violin, and ’cello, and in 
the hands of such able performers as Messrs Richard Hoffmann, 
Arnold, and Werner, could not fail to excite interest. The scherzo 
and finale were singularly well played. “Mr Richard Hoffman, one 
of the most distinguished resident musicians, who is heard too seldom 
in tee gave the piano part with his usual delicacy and accuracy, 
and was greeted with hearty applause, being re-called at the con- 
clusion of the performance. he third number was Schumann’s 
atrin quartet in F, Op. 41, No. 2, which was also well rendered, Mr 
Arnold's playing being unusually effective. The club have been 
associated long enough to arrive at a perfect mutual understanding, 
and the excellent good effect of constant practice was shown in a 
performance creditable to them and satisfactory to the lovers of 
chamLer music.—New York Times, Feb, 8, 





“THE STORY OF OLD SADLER’S WELLS.” 
By Micnar, WILLIAMS. 


Amongst the many relics of a bygone era, which day by day 
are becoming gradually effaced, few can show a past of more 
interest and variety than the old theatre of Sadler’s Wells. This 
edifice, at present in course of reconstruction, stood on the site of 
an orchestra, erected in 1683, by a surveyor of highways, named 
Sadler, the value of whose property was considerably enhanced, 
during the same year, through the discovery of a long-forgotten 
spring of mineral water, by some workmen, when digging for 
gravel, in the gardens belonging to the house. Malcolm, in his 
interesting Londinium Redivivum, published in 1803, notices an 
application to the House of Commons from a former proprietor— 
probably the younger Forcer—of Sadler’s Wells, certifying that 
this was a place of public entertainment as early as the reign of 
Elizabeth. On what grounds the petitioner rested his statement, 
we have not been able to learn, but it is evident that the spring 
was known, and resorted to, at a very early period. The monks 
of Clerkenwell Priory, in particular, were in the habit of frequent- 
ing it, and of exacting money, in return for their prayers, from 
the sick people who came to test its healing powers, At the time 
of the Reformation, the monks disappeared, and with them the 
well, which seems to have been covered in, and its identity lost, 
until accidently brought to light by the workpeople of Sadler, 
at an interval of some hundred and forty odd years. 

Although never attaining to the fashionable notoriety of the 
neighbouring Islington Spa—with which Lysons and Sir John 
Hawkins have erroneously confounded it—the new establishment, 
from being at first respectably conducted, quickly arrived at a 
certain popularity. To advertise the merits of the re-discovered 
spring, a small tract was published in 1684, assuming to be “a 
true and exact account of Sadler's Well; or the New Mineral 
Waters lately found at Islington, treating of its nature and 
virtues, etc., by T. G. (Thomas Guidot), Doctor of Physick.” 
John Evelyn, in his diary, for the 11th June, 1686, writes: “T 
went to see Middleton’s receptacle of water, at the New River, and 
the New Spa Well near.” We read also of vocal and instrumental 
concerts, of posturers, tumblers, and rope dancers, as supplied for 
the diversion of the water-drinkers; of a piper seated upon a shell- 
work rock, to the strains of whose tabour, the visitors might, if 
it so pleased them, dance; and of a certain Mrs Pearson who 
was engaged to play on the dulcimer, from five to eight, every 
summer evening, at the end of the long walk. Sadler withdrew, 
towards the end of the century, in favour of a Mr Miles, who 
entered into partnership with the musician, Francis Forcer. The 
place was known in 1699, as Miles’ Musick House, and upon one 
occasion in this year was witnessed the disgusting spectacle of a 
man devouring, for a wager, a live fowl, “feathers and all.” A 
few years later Sadler’s Wells seems to have resumed its original 
appellation. Edward Ward, in his satire, 4 Walk to Islington, 
written about this time, describes, with much humour, the amuse- 
ments of Sadler’s Wells, and tells how the company became 
attentive when a vocalist 

“ Lady Squab, with her moonified face 
By the side of the organ resumes her old place.” 
He speaks also of a fiddler in scarlet, 
“Who runs up in alt, with a hey-diddle-diddle, 
To shew what a fool he can make of a fiddle; ” 
followed by a girl of eleven, who performs a sword dance, 
“ And further the mob’s admiration to kindle, 
She turns on her heel, like a wheel in a spindle ;" 
and a youth 
“Tn dancing a jig lies the chief of whose graces, 
_ And making strange musick-house monkey-like faces ; ” 
not forgetting “ honest friend Thomas” who officiates in the two- 
fold capacity of clown and waiter. These exhibitions were 
repeated several times during the day, the practice being, when 
the room was quite full, for someone, purposely stationed at the 
back, to call out ‘‘Is Hiram Fisteman here?” whereupon the 
entertainment was hastily concluded, and a fresh audience 
admitted. 

Of the visitors the actor Macklin gives an almost contempo- 
raneous account in his reminiscences, and says, “Though we had 
a mixture of very odd company, there was little or no rioting,” 
significantly adding that “there was a publio then that kept one 
another in awe.” 
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To judge by subsequent events, however, this same public, a 
little later on, must have sadly degenerated. There is extant a 
very curious tract, dated 1712, and entitled God’s Judgment against 
Murderers, being “an account of a cruel and barbarous murther, 
committed on Thursday night, the 14th of August, at Sadler’s 
Musick-House, near Islington, on the body of Mr Waite, a lieuten- 
ant of a Man-of-War, by one Mr French, a Lawyer of the Temple.” 
This tract describes Sadler’s Wells as “a daily meeting or rendez- 
vous of people who go thither, to divert themselves; and though 
tis in many very innocent, and in the people of the house, only 
getting an honest livelihood, yet the method of so doing is apt to 
draw many unaccountable and disorderly persons to frequent it.” 
Then follows an account of the.murder “near the organ-loft.” 
Again we read in the Weekly Journal, for 1718, that “ Sadler’s 
Wells being lately opened, there is likely to be a great resort of 
strolling damsels, half-pay officers, peripatetic tradesmen, tars, 
butchers, and others musically inclined.” 

Miles died in 1724, and Forcer in 1730. The son of the latter 
then carried on the management alone for thirteen years. Hogarth 
immortalised the Wells, in 1731, by introducing a corner of the 
building, with the old signboard, into his painting called “ Evening.” 
In the year 1744, the grand jury of Middlesex drew up a memorial, 
to the effect that the place “ now opened and carried on by John 
Warren, within this county, is frequently a resort of great numbers 
of loose disorderly people.” 

In 1746, Rosoman, whose name still lives in an adjoining street, 
became proprietor, and during the next twenty-six years did much 
to improve the character of a place which, for some time past, 
had certainly been disreputable enough. That its frequenters 
were now of a higher grade, we may infer from an advertisement, 
promulgated in 1757, to announce that “a horse patrole will be 
sent in the New Road this night by Mr. Fielding, for the protec- 
of the nobility and gentry, who go from the squares, and that 
end of the town. The road to the city will also be properly 
guarded.” Rather earlier, between 1733-48, the’environs were so 
infested by foot-pads that link boys were in constant attendance, 
at the doors of Sadler’s Wells, to light people when returning to 
their homes, in the more distant streets of Clerkenwell; and a 
notice was often appended to the bills that “there would be a 
moonlight.” Under Rosoman’s direction the programmes at first 
consisted, as before, of singing, dancing, and acrobatic displays; but 
in 1753 aregular company wasformed, for the representation of bur- 
lettas, musical interludes, and pantomimes, The Rural Calendar for 
June, 1755, says of Sadler’s Wells, “ this theatre—for such it is— 
is now so well regulated, under the present manager, that a better 
company is not anywhere to be met with. The re go by 
Miss Wilkinson are both justly and universally admired; and she 
is attended with great pleasure, even by those who heretofore 
could not look upon feats of this kind with any degree of 
patience.” Miss Wilkinson appears to have been equally 
distinguished as an equilibrist, and as a performer on the musical 
glasses, an entertainment much in vogue at the time. Another 
celebrity of the period was Maddox, who continued for several 
seasons to astonish the public by his wonderful and very graceful 
feats of wire-balancing. In 1763, the famous dancer and 
pantomimist, Giuseppe Grimaldi, more familiarly known as Iron 
Legs, and who had come over to England from the Netherlands 
five years previously, was engaged as ballet-master. Former 
chroniclers of the history of Sadler's Wells have stated that 
Shakspere’s Tempest was given there in 1764. We have heard 
this questioned. The bills of the day nevertheless testify that 
The Tempest, “an entertainment of music and dancing,” was 
represented, Now, it is a fact that on the Ist of May in that year 
Shakspere’s play, or rather the version of it in which the text 
had been altered and diluted, after the fashion then prevalent, by 
Dryden, was actually given at Drury Lane, for the benefit of 
Signor Grimaldi, and the probability is that this edition was 
subsequently transferred to the boards of the summer theatre. 
In the annals of a house which long afterwards—under the 
auspices of Phelps and Greenwood—won such well-deserved fame 
for its revivals of the Shaksperian drama, the circumstance, 
and its bearings, should not be passed over without comment. 

Jemmy Warner divided with the elder Grimaldi the post of 
leading clown, at this time, and for several years onwards, Roso- 
man replaced the original wooden theatre, in 1766, by a new one 
of brick ; and this, although altered and enlarged at various times, 





later on, remained virtually the same up to within a year cr two 
of the present date. This manager was also the founder of a 
convivial society, entitled the “Sadler’s Wells Club,” which held 
its meetings at the Sir Hugh Mydelton tavern, opposite the 
theatre. There might long be seen, in the bar of this tavern, a 
picture of the club, in which Rosoman was depicted, surrounded 
by members of his company and other friends, amongst whom the 
most conspicuous—according to tradition—were Maddox, the wire- 
dancer, Greenwood, father of the scene-painter, and Davenport, 
master of the elder Mathews. On recent inquiry—in the autumn 
of 1878—we found that the picture had been sold, some time ago, 
and the one which replaces it is probably a copy of Hogarth’s 
“ Midnight Modern Conversation.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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ROARS FROM THE FOREST. 
No. 1. 


“A lion dormant, suddenly roused, sprang upon his four feet, waggcd his 
tail, kissed his lioness, and went in search of prey. It was midnight; but 
the roar awakened the cubs.” —Old Legend, 


The pianoforte concerto was given for the first time in England, 
and there is great reason to fear not for the last, as it was 
received with the undiscriminating applause now bestowed alike on 
the false as on the true in music. The production referred to, an 
addition to the many pieces of laboured manufacture for which 
we are indebted to the young German school, is destitute of 
interest in its themes, and not rendered attractive either by 
novelty or skill in their treatment. The first movement is pro- 
vokingly tiresome in its prolongation of inflated sham sublimity, 
with its heterogeneous profusion of scrambling passages for the 
solo instrument, sounding like scattered scraps of scale and other 
exercises intended for mere finger-work, and not arising naturally 
and coherently, as in the concertos of the greater—and even 
some of the lesser—masters. The adagio with its subdued effects 
of stringed instruments, cun sordini, comes as a relief after the 
swaggering and empty assumption of the first movement; but the 
leading passages are stale and trite, and the general effort at the 
expressive style has a somewhat maudlin tone. The last movement 
we are instructed to accept as a reflection of the “ semi-Slavonio 
nationality of the composer.” It is, perhaps (although containing 
nothing special), the best portion of the concerto, possessing more 
life and motion than its dreary precursors, which induce such a 
state of impatient weariness as to leave room only for a craving 
for the end. Of this work, and of much like it—the production 
of recent times—well might it be said, 

“Such laboured nothings in so strange a style 
Amaze th’ unlearn’d and make the learned smile.” 


Herr Aknewrahes possesses great facility in the execution of 
rapid passages of display, and his rendering of the concerto may 
salle have had a large share in eliciting the applause it received. 
—Daily News, 


0 <n 


THE SIGNALE TRIES TO BE FUNNY. 


“The following comic episode”—writes the Leipsic Signale— 
“ occurred at a concert rehearsal in a small Rhenish town, where 
the pieces were not gone through in the order conformable to 
their position in the programme. ‘I beg pardon’—said a late 
arrival to his neighbour—‘is not this one of Dvorak’s new Dances>’ 
‘No, Sir’—replied that neighbour—‘the scherzo of Beethoven's 
Symphony in D. ‘And the first two movements?’ ‘They have 
been already rehearsed.’ ‘When are the “Slavish Dances” to 
come? I am here on pu to hear them. They were put 
down for the end of Part I’ ‘Then you are too late; they were 
rehearsed at the beginning ’—said that neighbour. ‘What then’ 
—inquired an amateur hard by—‘ was the first piece? The over- 
ture to.A Midsummer Night’s Dream, surely. It's first on the list.’— 
‘Dvorak’s Slavish, Dances ’—ejaculated that neighbour. ‘ Good 
morning,’ (Exit that neighbour zu Tisch.)” 

[Now, hold your sides, or pull out your hendkerchiefs. Is it 
risum movere, or lacrymas excire? Mr Mustard alone can exp'ain- 


—Dr Blivge.] 
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BEETHOVEN'S LATER YEARS.* 
(Continued from page 123.) 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

Abandoned by him who was charged to protect it, and defended 
by only a handful of soldiers, under the orders of Marshals Mor- 
tier and Marmont, against hostile forces amounting to 200,000 
men, Paris capitulated on the night of the 30th to the 3lst March, 
1814. A few hours later, the allied sovereigns made their entrance 
into our capital and swore to meet again at Vienna, in the course 
of the year, for the purpose of proceeding methodically with the 
dismemberment of France. The opening of the Congress, which 
was to eventuate in the inauspicious treaties of 1815, was at first 
fixed for the beginning of autumn, but various circumstances 
necessitated its postponement to the lst November. On that day, 
the plenipotentiaries of all the European powers assembled in 
Vienna. Austria was represented by Prince Metternich and 
Baron von Wessemberg; England, by Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Catheart, and Lord Stewart; Prussia, by Baron von Humboldt 
and Baron von Hardenberg; Russia, by Prince Rasumowsky, 
Count Nesselrode, and Count Stackelberg; Spain, by Pedro- 
Gomez Labrador ; Portugal, by Count Palmella ; and Sweden, by 
Count Lowenhielm. Several sovereigns resolved to sanction the 
work of the Congress by their presence. The Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, the King of Prussia, the King of Bavaria, 
and the King of Wurtemberg, accepted the hospitality offered 
them by the imperor of Austria. Against this royal pack, eager 
to be in at the death, it was on Prince Talleyrand, the Duc de 
Dalberg, and the Count de Noailles that France relied to defend 
her. ‘To receive her illustrious guests, the city of the Danube 
decked herself out in all her charms. Visitors had flocked in 
from ell quarters and féte followed féte without interruption. 
Among the obscure individuals, induced by curiosity to be present, 
was Jolin Wenceslas Tomaschek, a Bohemian composer of real 
merit, whose first thought was to seek out Beethoven. Tomaschek 
has given us a minute description of his interview with the master. 
What distinguishes his description from a host of others of the 
same kind, and renders it especially valuable is the fact that the 
Czeckish composer hit on the idea of committing his conversa- 
tion with Beethoven to paper ; of taking it down, so to speak, in 
shorthand, without the omission of a single reply. The dialogue 
contains many insignificant details, but we reproduce a portion 
in consequence of the light it casts on Beethoven’s ideas and 
the traits it adds to his physiognomy. 


*‘At noon on the 10th October,” says Tomaschek, ‘‘I went to 
Beethoven’s accompanied by my brother. That day, the poor master 
was particularly hard of hearing. We had to halloa at the top of 
our voices, The room, in which he received us very kindly, was very 
poorly furnished, and, moreover, in as lamentable a state of disorder 
as his hair, On the musicholder of the ricketty piano was the text 
of a cantata ; between the keys a pencil ; and, close to it, a sheet of 
music-paper, On this, he jotted down his thoughts as they struck 
him, and the most incongruous ideas were mixed up together in the 
inost picturesque confusion, They were the materials of the new 
composition on which he was then employed. His conversation was 
not much more methodical than all the rest. He spoke in a loud 
tone like the majority of deaf people and made an ear trumpet of his 
hand to help him in catching and following what was said.” 


After these preliminaries, Tomaschek draws up a report of the 
conversation, taking care, however, to conceal under asterisks the 
names of certain persons which occurred in it. At the epoch that 
he gave his account to the public, he had, as we shall see, his 
reasons for being thus reserved, but we, who are not bound by the 
same considerations, may without scruple raise the mask. 


‘““ToMASCHEK. Herr van Beethoven, pray excuse me if I intrude. 
I am Tomaschek, of Prague, a composer in the service of Count von 
Buequoy, and I have taken the liberty of coming with my brother to 
pay you a visit. 

“‘ BEETHOVEN. I am exceedingly pleased to make your acquain- 
tance. You are not intruding in the least. 

‘“‘T, ‘You appear to be working very hard. 

““B, Am I not obliged to do so? What would become otherwise 
of my reputation ? 
_ ‘*T. There is a new opera brought out this evening. The music 
ishy * * * Ido not feel very much inclined to put myself out of 
ihe way to go and see it, 


; * From Le Ménestrel, 








““B, Why, what is to be done? We must have composers like 
him as well as others, Without such composers what would become 
of the masses ?” ‘ 

We must interrupt for an instant the conversation between Beet- 
hoven and Tomaschek to rernark that the composer alluded to is 
evidently Ignaz von Seigfried, who, on the day in question, produced 
at the Theater an der Wien Moses, a kind of melodrama in five acts 
of which he had written the music. Having said this much, we will 
let the two interlocutors proceed. : , 

“T, Ihave heard a god, deal of a young foreign artist, who, it 
is said, plays the piano to perfection. : : 

<B; ge they have told me, too, marvellous things about his 
merit, but I have not had an opportunity of hearing him. Let him, 
however, stop in Vienna only three months and we shall see what 
will become of his reputation. Everything new pleases here and 
excites enthusiasm. 

-T, Do you know him personally ? 

‘“‘B. I met him at the performance of my ‘Battle.’ Most of the 
composers then in Vienna were kind enough to undertake something 
or other in my orchestra, and the young man played the big drum. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! (A peal of laughter.) I had reason not to be very 
well satisfied with him. He was always behindhand, and I had to 
give it him roundly, (New peal of laughter.) He must have felt 
mortified by my observations ; but there is no reliance to be placed 
in him; he has not the courage to raise his arm at the proper 
moment.” 

Let us again stop an instant, or, rather, let us here conclude 
the first interview between Tomaschek and Beethoven. If our 
readers still recollect the circumstances attending the performance 
of “The Battle of Vittoria,” they will have already guessed who 
was the unskilful musician who counted his rests so badly, or 
exhibited such small regard for rhythm, It was no other than 
young Meyerbeer, who had come to Vienna towards the close of 
1813, or in the early part of 1814, fired with the ambition of 
setting the seal on his reputation as a pianist and extemporiser. 
As we perceive, Beethoven, too ready to model his opinion on 
that of his friends, had not formed a very high one of the 
youthful musician’s merits. 


(To be continued. ) 





the colonel 
(to dr blidge) 
dear blidge the colonel’s success at the p of w is intense 
fragrant consummate without being anything it may 
rest content to live beautifully till like narcissus con- 
templating his awfully exquisite face and figure distorted 
by the wavelets of « limpid brook on the bosom of which 
lie water-lilies tremulously it becomes squeamish and 
as an infinitely breeze-kissed twig the topmost that looks 
up at the sky aw coleridge dies more deliciously than tt 
has beautifully lived of its own dear loveliness shelley 
aw and yeti have not seen the colonel who has three 
heads barking volubly in diverse keys happy thought 
says charon of the sticks apply to pluto cant get at him 
though aw anyhow yours truly lavender pitt odorous 
fountain kids scentbury 





[If Mr Lavender Pitt would more punctiliously 
punctuate he would, peraunter, be intelligible. Sir Caper 
O’Corby has knocked all his periods, demiperiods, demi 
semiperiods and semidemisemiperiods clean out of 
him. Bedad! Why does he associate with that still 
un-Boycotted, savage, untamed landlord?—Br Blidge. } 
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The directors of the Dilettante Society have announced for public 
penkorasnnee a new cantata, entitled 7he Pilgrim Fathers, by Mr 

icholas D, Mori, a son of the late Mori, one of the most conspicuous 
violinists of his time. Competent judges, present at the rehearsal, 
speak of it very favourably. The libretto is of a semi-serious charac- 
ter, written by Mr Wellington Guernsey. The performance will be 
conducted by Mr De Sola, musical director of the Dilettante Society— 
orchestra and chorus selected from both Italian operas,—(Com 
municated, ) 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 

The programme on Saturday was in each particular interesting. 
Although no novelty, the audience could not but be pleased to hear the 
B flat quintet of Brahms, with Herr Joachim (first to introduce it, 
fourteen years ago) as leader. Some even prefer this quintet to the 
No. 2 (G major), brought forward by Mdme Neruda twelve years 
later. Not less welcome was the pianoforte trio of Schubert in the 
same key, played by Herr Briill, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti. 
The solos were Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, his final 
contribution of importance to the piano, and Tartini’s // Trillo del 
Ditra'o, both established favourites. The Beethoven sonata is 
hardly suited to the individuality of Herr Briill, excellent pianist as 
he is ; but the caprice engendered by Tartini’s imaginary ‘‘ dream,” 
now as ever, gives the Hungarian violinist an opportunity for one of 
his most remarkable displays of expression combined with technical 
mastery. The singer was Mr Abercrombie, who has a tenor voice, 
which, small in volume, is, nevertheless, of agreeable quality and 
legitimately produced, as was satisfactorily shown in an aria from 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte. The event of Monday evening was the 
return, after some years’ absence, of Mdme Clara Schumann, happily 
still able to interpret, as few others can, the music of her gifted 
husband. A large audience assembled in St James's Hall to greet her, 
and her reception was of the heartiest. For solo Mdme Schumann 
selected the Htudes Symphoniques, which she has so often played, 
though rarely with more genuine enthusiasm. She subsequently 
joined Herr Joachim in the sonata for piano and violin, Op. 78 (G 
major), one of the recent compositions of Herr Brahms, to whose 
bright promise Schumann was first to invite attention. A more 
irreproachable reading on both hands could scarcely be imagined ; 
and it may be added that closer acquaintance with the work (origin- 
ally introduced, a twelvemonth ago, by Dr von Biilow and Mdme 
Neruda) is unquestionably to its advantage. The quartets were No. 
2 from Mendelssohn’s Op. 44 (E minor) and No. 2 from Haydn’s Op. 
76, each a chef d’euvre, safe in the hands of such exponents as 
Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. The singer was Mr Oswald 
(barytone), who gave the late Henry Smart's romance, “Estelle,” 
and an air by Buononcini; the accompanist was Mr Zerbini.— 
Graphic. 

—————— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The programme of music given at the fortnightly meeting of 
professors and students, Saturday, Feb, 26, is as follows:— 


Allegro and Passacaille, in G minor, from 7th Suite de Piéces, 
pianoforte (Handel)--Miss Maud Wilkins, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; 
Song, MS., ‘‘ Whither” (Aunie Daymond, student)—(accompanist, 
Miss Margaret Gyde, Potter exhibitioner)—Miss Annie Daymond,* 

upil of Dr Steggall and Mr Montem Smith ; Allegro con Moto and 

resto, from Fantasia in F sharp minor, Op. 28, pianoforte (Men- 
delssohn)—Miss Launcelot, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Aria, ‘In 

uesta tomba” (Beethoven)—(accompanist, Miss Rose Goode)—Miss 

ipwell, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Song, ‘‘Ave Maria” (Dudley Buck)— 
(accompanist, Miss Ehrenberg)—Miss Kate Bentley, — of Mr 
Randegger ; Allegro, from Concerto in D, violin (Rudolfe Kreutzer) 
—Mr German Jones, pupil of Mr H. W. Hill; Song, MS., ‘The 
Rainy Day” (John Cullen, student)—(accompanist, Mr Cullen)— 
Miss M, Spencer Jones, pupil of Mr H. C. Banister and Mr F, R. 
Cox; Air with variations, and Finale Fugato, in A, organ (Henry 
Smart)—Mr W. Hughes, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Song, ‘‘ Der Schafer 
pulzte sich zum Tanz” (Eduard Lassen)—(accompanist, Miss Blanche 
Cornish)—Miss Maud Cornish, pupil of Mr Goldberg; Serenade, 
‘*Ou voulez-vous aller?” (Charles Gounod)—Miss Arianna Fermi, 
pupil of Mr Fiori; Rondo, from L’Invocation Sonata, pianoforte 
(Dussek)—Mr Gwyn, pupil of Mr Kemp; Song, ‘Rose softly 
blooming,” Azor and Zemira (Spohr)—(accompanist, Miss Beatrice 
Davenport)—Miss Dixon, pupil of Mr F. R, Cox; Fantasia Chro- 
matique, pianoforte (Bach)—Miss Margaret Gyde, Potter exhib+- 
tioner, pe il of Mr Walter Macfarren; Air, ‘‘O Salutaris Hovia,” 
Messe aot (Rossini)—Miss Gertrude Lewis, pupi! of Mr 
Shakespeare; Study, Op. 10, No. 6, pianoforte (Chopiz:), Jagdlied, 
from Waldscenen, pianoforte (Schumann)—Mr Sewell, Novello 
scholar, pupil of Mr F. Westlake. 


_ * With whom this subject ig @ second study. 





en ree 








Diamond cut Diamond. 


“The Serjeant”—Serjeant Ballantine, of course—was never 
in better form than when cross-examining witnesses in the recent 
case of Diamond v. the London and North Western. His “eye 
of a hawk”—clearer even than the eye of a Hawkins—detected 
a fatal flaw in the evidence when he ventured to distrust an 
account of events current in August, 1879, entered, at the time of 
occurrence, in a diary for 1880! The Serjeant is to be congratu- 
lated on his having lately recruited his forces to some purpose, 
and the Incorporated Law Society will be delighted to notice the 
invigorating effect of refreshers on the learned gentlemen’s con- 
stitution. His appearance in court suggested the trifling altera- 
tion of a stage-direction in Macbeth. “Enter a blooming Serjeant.” 
As Malcolm says— 

‘* This is the Serjeant 
Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought "—— 
And we finish with Malcolm’s salutation, “ Hail, brave friend !” 
Punch. 


———eae 


46 ” 
Sunday “ Pops. 

A great success has been achieved in Paris at one of the 
“Sunday Classical Concerts” by an Austrian violoncellist, one 
M. Popper, enthusiastically applauded in the performance of a 
fantasia, La Danse des Eifes, composed by himself. In London 
the proper observance of Sunday, as by law prescribed, shuts up 
all places of intellectual and spiritual recreation like concert- 
rooms, so as entirely to preclude the possibility of any such 
entertainments as classical concerts on that holiday; but there is 
no just cause to debar us from the pleasure of hearing M. Popper, 
ere long, perhaps, at the “ Monday Pops.” 

Those concerts also consist mainly of classical music, which, as 
peculiarly tending to refine and elevate the mind and feelings, is 
esteemed particularly suitable in England to any day of the week 
except Sunday, and may therefore be performed by M. Popper at 
the “ Pops,” either of Monday or Saturday, without the slightest 
im-Popper-iety. Punch. 

[Popper has already popped the question to the “ Pops,” but 
the answer did not fizz. There are Poppers and poppers—as, 
for example, “ Pop goes the weasel!” “Pop on the pot,” &c.— 
Dr Blidge] 


—o—- 


BRAHMS AT BREMEN, 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


Johannes Brahms, who, as most persons busying themselves 
with musical matters are aware, is “ Doctor honoris causd” of the 
University, has been playing here, At his request the committee 
of the Orchestral Union invited all the members of the Philoso- 
phical Faculty to a Subscription Concert and a Chamber-Musio 
Evening, in both of which he took an active part. To the 
programme Brahms contributed two new overtures, one “ Tragic, 
the other an “ Academical Festivai.” The first was ewe 
only by connoisseurs, but the second, containing divers Students'- 
songs, winding up with the familiar “Gaudeamus,” was greeted with 
hearty and unanimous applause. At the Chamber-Music Even- 
ing, Brahms played his “ Horn Trio,” two “ Rhapsodies for Piano, 
and Schumann's “ Fautasia,” Op. 17. On both occasions, Mdlle 
Jenny Hahn gave various Lieder by the hero of the féte. The 
Philosophical Faeulty afterwards invited the “ Doctor” to a grand 
banquet, the [ean (Professor Weinhold), greeting him in highly 
complimentrry verse. There was, of course, plenty of oratory, 
and thie being comparatively dry work, wine, beer, “ schnapps, 
and s*aoke ad libitum. The company did not separate till a very 
ea"iy hour—“ when fleckéd darkness, like a drunkard, reels before 
the approach of ——” (Oh!). TopPIs. 

[This letter was delayed in transmission. “ Topis ” must have 
been among the earliest and latest revellers,—Dt Bitnge.] 








CorenHAGEN.--Professor Niels Gade is composing an oratorio for 
the next Birmingham Festival, the subject bein the Greek myth 
of Pscyhe, The book is written in German, by Herr Lebedanta 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


DirEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THIRTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1881, 
At Eight o’clock precisely, 
JProgranmme. 

Part I,—Quartet,in C major, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘Toglietimi 
la vita ancor” (Scarlatti)—Mdme Isabel Fassett; Sonata, in @ major, Op, 29, 
for pianoforte alone (Beethoven) —Herr Barth. 

Part IL.—Trio, in F major, Op. 80, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—MM., Barth, Joachim, and Piatti; Songs (Taubert)—Mdme Isabel 
Fassett ; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 11, 12, 18, 20, and 6, for violin and pianoforte 
(Brahms and Joachim)—MM. Joachim and Barth. Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


FIFTEENTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme. 

Quintet, in B flat, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mendelssohn) 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda (her last appearance this season), MM. L. Ries, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Sleep, thou infant angel” (Glinka)—Miss Marian 
McKenzie; Variations Sérieuses, in D minor, Op. 54, for pianoforte alone (Men- 
delssohn)—Mdme Schumann; Sonata, in D major, for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by desire (Handel)—-Mdme Norman-Néruda; Song, “O 








Fatima etereo dono ” (Weber)—Miss Marian McKenzie; Trio, in E flat, Op. 70, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdme Schumann, 
Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


dn a Picture Gallery. 


dme 








i 
Why that beautiful pitying look, 
That moment’s almost smile from you, 
That slow unconscious lovely look, 
Which was so unexpected too—? 


Il. 
At me who never saw you before, 
But tracked you now all through the crowd, 
To seek it, have it once once more— 
That ray through February cloud ? 


III. 
Why did the eyes mine tried to find 
Not shun a vulgar stare, unless 
You meant their largess to be kind ?— 
It leaves so much for the soul to guess, 
IV. 
Not once it was, but twice—nay, thrice, 
As we stood about that picture place. 
Who cared for Millais? Paradise— 
A glimpse—was nearer, in your face. . 
v. 
Rain on acres cracked with drought. 
Gentle oil on the aching sea. 
Something or some one to sing about 
Til Time blur it or her, Ah me! 





Polkaw. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nemo—Nemo knows and Nemo cares what are, or what are 
not, the opinions of that digitarian. He has pledged his lunar 
eye. , 





Che Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1881. 





VON HULSEN AND WAGNER. 


TH following letter has been addressed by the Intendant- 

General of the Theatres Royal of Prussia to the publisher 
of the Musikzeitung, in reference to the non-production of 
the Nibelungenring Tetralogy at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin : 

“The attacks directed against me by certain Wagnerites have 
not exasperated me, however much they were, perhaps, intended 
to do so. Despite all that has occurred, the position I have 
assumed with regard to this work of Wagner’s is the result of, 
and has been fortified by, circumstances. Like you, I am far 
from doubting that the Nibelungenring marks an epoch. But 
in other respects we differ, for I believe that the epoch will 
not last very long. In fifteen, or perhaps twenty years, people 
will not talk much about it. If you will look with me at 
the actual facts, everywhere repeated, you will find with 
me that the sacrifices and trouble entailed by nearly every 
performance of the work are utterly disproportioned to the ideal 
or material success. Most of this is merely apparent. As every 
impartial person will to-day without more ado allow, even the 
model performance at Bayreuth was by no means successful, 
because the very large majority of the visitors went away al- 
together dissatistied. It is, moreover, true that the performances 
at Vienna, Leipsic, and Hamburgh, turned out still more un- 
favourably; those at Leipsic were most successful, yet the manager 
has had all the same to find out another locality for the purpose 
of re-indemnifying himself, One manager told me that his 
‘ Nibelungen Cycles’ caused him bitter regrets, I can believe it. 
Of the pecuniary deficits which followed all the performances 
in question, I will say nothing, for this consideration alone 
would not exercise a decisive influence on the Opera of the 
King of Prussia; but how did the public behave towards the 
Ring in Vienna and Leipsic, after the fever of novelty had died 
out? Get someone to make thoroughly the requisite investiga- 
tions; you will be shown some extremely dispiriting figures.— 
Now, it would not be possible at the Royal Operahouse to get up 
the entire work in one season ; to do so, we should have to neglect 
everything else. Is such a course advisable? And, were I to 
have one of the four pieces produced every year, the first would 
be forgotten when the fourth appeared ; we should have to begin 
afresh, and, consequently, throw over all the other pieces of our 
repertory. Die Walkiire excited my enthusiasm and I 
would willingly have purchased the right of representation 
for the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, immediately after the 
first performance in Munich; but at that time the work 
belonged exclusively to the King of Bavaria. The com- 
poser promised me at Bayreuth that I should have it, 
but subsequently retracted his promise. That very recently 
he did not reply to a message connected with this, is something 
you do not, perhaps, know, and everything has its limit.—The 
impartiality which I have invariably endeavoured to preserve in 
all art matters, a circumstance which you yourself emphasisein your 
article, I have exhibited, to the best of my belief, in this business 
of Wagner’s. Though perfectly well aware that only Tannhduser 
and Lohengrin really possess the power of drawing, I did not hesitate 
bringing out Die Meistersinger as well as Tristan und Isolde; up 
to the present moment, the former has never proved completely 
successful with us, and the latter has never proved so at at all. 
What trouble we all took with it! In vain! After the first 
four or five performances, the interest in it was at an end, 
and could never subsequently be revived. Herr Wagner once 
reproached me with having been unjust towards him because I 
did not begin and set the example, as I might well have secured all 
the best talent at the othe: Court Theatres of Germany. Whoever is 
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acquainted with the real state of things knows whether the 
Intendant-General of Prussia would or would not have been able 
to assemble the leading singers of all the Court Theatres in 
Germany for a ‘ premiére’ in Berlin.” 

[Why not? Maurice Strakosch, who has it in contemplation 
here, relies exclusively on his own experience, indomitable 
spirit, diplomatic insight and general knowledge of the world. 
He asks no Emperor, King, or President either for metal or 
for paper. He is his own President, King, Emperor, Shah, 
Czar, Sultan, Bey, as the case demands. Hoch!—¥Br Blidge. | 


—o——. 


MISS CLARA LICHTENSTEIN. 

We extract the subjoined from a criticism, published by a 
leading Edinburgh paper, on Mr Charles Hallé’s first concert for 
the season :— 

“In the next number Schumann’s Andante, with variations, for 
two pianos, in B flat, Op. 46, Mr Hallé had the assistance of a 
promising young pianist, Miss Clara Lichtenstein, a niece, we under- 
stand, of the well-known and respected Edinburgh professor, Mr 
Lichtenstein. In this and the eullacsndst Rondo, by Chopin, Miss 
Lichtenstein made an exceedingly favourable impression on the 
audience, though scarcely heard to such advantage as we hope 
another occasion may present, by reason of her having for associate 
so powerful an executant as Mr Hallé. Her style is good, and her 
execution remarkable for one so young.” 

[Go on, Miss Lichtenstein! Practise diligently, study diligently 
—persevere, in short—and you are safe to earn distinction. — 
W. D. D.J 

———_—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

The season of “benefits” at the Theatre has commenced. 
Mdlles Blanche and Adéle Ollivier have had successful representa- 
tions—M. Villars (baryton) also. Les Mousquetatres au Couvent, 
Marie Tudor, and Les Cloches de Corneville afl attracted crowded 
audiences. Les Pantins de Vivlette—acted by the three best 
artists of the troupe, M. Bonnelly (the Enchanteur), Mdlle Crause 
(Violette), and Mdlle Blanche Ollivier (Pierrot)—has made a 
“hit.” Everyone knows the sparkling music Adolphe Adam 
composed for this amusing bagatelle. 

The Fille du Tambour Majeur went well on Saturday ; since 
then we have had the Carnival Bal-Masqué. —_—_ 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, March 2nd, 1881. 
——(}——— 
MILAN, 
( Correspondence. ) 


At the grand Industrial and Artistic Exhibition shortly to be held 
here, music will play an important part, under the patronage of the 
Queen of Italy and the direction of a special committee presided over 
by Count Carlo Borromeo. The Exhibition will open on the Ist 
May and close on the 21st July. The musical ‘ exhibits,” classed 
in five groups, will be on view in the buildings of the Royal Conser- 
vatory. The first group comprise specimens of music, sacred, classic, 
dramatic, and popular; the second, notation, didactic treatises, 
methods, and acoustics ; the third, everything connected with musical 
literature ; the fourth, examples of the manufacture of instruments ; 
the fifth (retrospective), autographs, portraits, old and rare books, 
old and rare instruments, operatic librettos, artistic journals, collec- 
tions of popular songs and dances, &c. 








Saran Bernuarpt.—The total receipts for the hundred 
performances given by Mdlle Bernhardt in the United States 
reached 326,000 dollars, her own personal share of which was 
136,400 dollars, all her expenses being paid in addition. This 
dramatic tour exceeds in financial results any hitherto under- 
taken in America.— Globe. 

Roya AcaDEMY oF Music.—We understand thatthe number of 
candidates for the local examinations of musical students not 
educated in the Academy is so great, amounting to nearly 900, 
that the committee have found it necessary to appoint other 
members of the staff to divide the office of travelling examiner 
with Mr Brinley Richards—viz., Mr Walter Macfarren, Mr 
Arthur O’Leary, and Mr Davenport, 





CONCERTS. 


CrystaL Patace Converts.—The Schubert symphonies, in chrono- 
logical order, are going on with ever-increasing interest, and stamp 
the present series of concerts with a character apart. Four of the 
—* have already been heard, the last, on Saturday, being 
the C minor—‘‘ Tragische Sinfonie” (the peculiarity of which is that 
there is nothing whatever of ‘‘tragic” in it). The execution of this 
work, so remarkable for a composer in his twentieth year, showed 
Mr Manns and his unrivalled orchestra at their very best. It may 
be described in a word, as perfection. Another interesting feature 
was the performance, by Herr Hausmann, of a concerto for violoncello, 
with orchestral accompaniments, the composition of the late esteemed 
musician, Carl Eckert. The concerto is effectively written, and the 
playing was of a high order. Herr Hausmann, comparatively no 
stranger, though not long known to amateurs in this country, is an 
artist of the right stamp. Consummate master of his instrument, 
he possesses a full and pure tone, a technical facility equal to every 
requirement, and a style of phrasing to satisfy the most fastidious 
—because, while giving ample significance to all that it is desirable 
to convey with grace or feeling, it never oversteps the boundary 
which em natural expression from exaggerated sentiment. 
Both in the concerto and in solos by Max Bruch and Davidoff—the 
former (built upon a Hebrew melody) accompanied with orchestra 
and harp, the latter by pianoforte only—Herr Hausmann was ap- 
plauded with such warmth as left no doubt as to his legitimately- 
earned success, The overtures at this concert were Mendelssohn’s 
superb and picturesque Hebrides, a more effective performance of 
which it would be hard to conceive, and the curiously imposing 
Francs Juges of Berlioz. Mr Edward Lloyd gave songs by Weber, 
Gounod, and Schubert in his most finished style, ae concert 
was altogether one to remember. To-day Schubert's fifth symphony 
will be given, and Herr Joachim is to play Beethoven's incomparable 
violin concerto.—Graphic. 


THe Porvutar Concerts.—After being absent three successive 
seasons, Mdme Schumann returned on Monday night to the place of 
many labours and as many triumphs. Her coming was almost like 
a resurrection from the grave. At one time it was said that 
illness had terminated her public career ; at another, we were told 
that she declined to undertake any more long and fatiguing journeys, 
and, as year after year passed, English amateurs virtually peel 
her as but a memory. Again, however, the widow of Robert Schu- 
mann—herself illustrious and venerable—is amongst us, and youth- 
ful amateurs may now place upon the tablet of their recollection the 
appearance and the power of an artist who forms almost the last 
link between ourselves and a musically heroic age. That St James’s 
Hall was crowded to excess on Monday night, will be taken for 
granted, There was not a seat vacant, and when Mdme Schumann 
appeared on the platform, the throng almost rose to greet her, while 
the hall rang with loud and continued a sap Again and again 
the distinguished lady, evidently touched by so enthusiastic a recep- 
tion, bowed her acknowledgments, but the sounds of greeting still 
went on. This was well. We cannot too lavishly honour the great 
artists who have been bequeathed to us by a past asa whose 
early achievements are history, and whose ultimate laurels it devolves 
upon us to confer. Mdme Schumann played, in the first instance, 
her late husband’s Etudes Symphoniques (Op. 13), thus taking the 
earliest possible opportunity of settling the question whether she 
retains the great qualities of her art. We cannot say that time has 
left her physical vigour unimpaired, inasmuch as the right hand is 
obviously weaker. Apart, however, from technical considerations, 
Mdme Schumann’s playing remains as grand as ever it was. All the 
old masculine grasp of subject and breadth of style are still apparent, 
as are the wonderful feeling for rhythm and unerring truth of accent 
which in former years made her execution sui generis, At the close 
of the Etudes Symphoniqgues Mdme Schumann was again over- 
whelmed with acclamations, and twice called back to the latform. 
Subsequently she joined Herr Joachim in Brahms’ Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, which work, by the way, grows in interest as it 
becomes better understood. Brahms was highly honoured in such a 


conjunction of splendid talent, and his music enjoyed an aay > 
that cannot often fall to its share. Other features in, perhaps, the 
best programme of the season were Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E 
minor (Op. 44), and Haydn’s in D minor (Op. 76), upon which the 
respective composers might have elected with safety to rest their 


repute as composers for the chamber. The vocalist was Mr Oswald, 
who appealed more to the ear than to a perception of the high 
qualities demanded by his songs.—D. 7. 

PHILHARMONIC SocteTy.—The sixty-ninth season of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts began sn ange BJ two ee by 
command of Mr W. G. Cusins, the conductor, are likely, Ju 
the initiatory performance, to produce good results. Mendelseohn's 
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overture, Melusina, Beethoven's Fourth Symphony (B flat), and 
Rossini’s overture to Guillaume Tell, the leading pieces, were fair 
tests of efficiency, and the ordeal was passed through with honour 
by the orchestra. There was also a quasi-novelty, in the shape of 
an overture to Waverley, the first published work of Berlioz, a 
composition somewhat immature. yet thoroughly characteristic of 
its author, by no means of high pretensions, yet comprising matter 
for speculation at a time when the music of the early French 
‘‘romanticist”’ is now obtaining vogue, not merely in his own coun- 
try, where the French exultingly pit him against the German 
Wagner, but abroad. The solo instrumental music was for piano- 
forte, the pianist being Herr Xaver Scharwenka, who introduced his 
second concerto with orchestral accompaniments (in C minor’, which 
for, mechanical difficulty, want of symmetry, and general diffuseness, 
carries away the palm even from his first, introduced some years 
ago by Mr Dannreuther, at the Crystal Palace. Herr Scharwenka, 
however, an expert pianist, can, as a matter-of-course, play his own 
music precisely as it should be played; and the warm applause he 
elicited was commensurate with his just claims to consideration as a 
virtuoso. The Polish artist also gave two solo pieces by Liszt, 
‘* Ricordanza ” and ‘‘ Polonaise,” which won for him loud and well- 
merited applause. There were three vocalists—Mdme Enriquez, 
Mdlles Friedlander and Orgeni, who distinguished themselves 
respectively in airs by J. S. Bach, Handel, and Mozart. Mr W.G. 
Cusins had a warm reception, and conducted with his accustomed 
care and intelligence. At the next concert we are promised the 
Romeo et Juliette of Berlioz—entire. 


Mr Haté’s Tarrp Concert.—It is not surprising that, after 
the marked success of La Damnation de Faust, Mr Hallé should 
follow up with another important composition from the pen of 
Hector Berlioz—more especially as he had already introduced it at 
his Manchester concerts. That L’Enfance du Christ is a very 
different kind of work from its precursor our musical readers need 
hardly be informed; but that it reflects the spirit of Berlioz 
throughout, just as vividly as the other, will not be denied by those 
familiar with the great French master’s music, The book of the 
‘*Sacred Trilogy” is by Berlioz himself; and well has he treated 
the simple and touching story, dividing it into three parts—‘‘ King 
Herod’s Dream,” ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt,” and ‘‘The Arrival at 
Sais.” The first of these affords widest scope for the exhibition of 
that peculiar phase of the composer’s talent with which he has been 
the most widely associated. Parts two and three take him into 
another sphere, where, though he moves with a congenial placidity 
for which very many would not have given him credit, he still 
preserves his marked individuality. We have no space to criticise 
the ‘‘Trilogy” in detail, nor is it requisite ; for, although it has 
not until now been given in its entirety, excerpts have frequently 
been heard, and since its first production abroad, some quarter of a 
century back, amateurs have enjoyed opportunities enough to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the work. Enough that 
the first performance in St James's Hall was attended by a large 
audience, who listened with interest from beginning to end. The 
performance, if here and there leaving something to desire, notably 
in the choral passages, which (as always with Berlioz) are somewhat 
exacting, was for the most part exceedingly good, and, when certain 
precautions have been taken, will doubtless be even better on the 
next occasion. The leading singers were Miss Santley, the clever 
and promising daughter of our eminent barytone (Mary); Mr 
Santley (Joseph); Mr Edward Lloyd (‘‘ Narrator”) ; and Signor 
Foli—the last-named representing both the craven despot, Herod, 
and the hospitable ‘Father of the Family” who welcomes the 
fugitives to his house at Sais. The subordinate parts of Polydorus 
and the Centurion devolved upon Messrs F. A. Bridge and Faulkner 
Leigh. The orchestra was throughout effective, Mr Hallé conduct- 
ing like one who knows the score by heart, and, besides that, to 
excellent purpose. At the fourth and last concert of the present 
series Faust is to be repeated. 


Mr Bacue’s Pranororte Recrrau.—An orchestral concert, under 
the most favourable conditions, is a somewhat expensive luxury, 
and, considering the kind ef music championed among us by Mr 
Walter Bache, amateurs have not the least difficulty in believing 
that he finds it advisable now and then to let a year pass without 
indulging so costly a taste. Even then, however, Mr Bache does 
not leave himself wholly out of count. He is a pianist, and Liszt 
has written pianoforte music. A cheaper mode of carrying on the 
struggle is always available therefore, and the standard under the 
folds of which Mr Bache performs such heroic deeds need never be 
lowered. At the recital given in St James’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, Mr Bache once more brought forward his master’s Bénédiction 
de Dieu dans la Solitude—a piece having its poetic basis in some 
lines by Lamartine, We wish it were possible to say that this 





music gains upon further acquaintance. The first movement 
(moderato) certainly has distinction of character and beauty of 
expression. In the rest we see no more than the qualities of superior 
‘drawing-room music,” elegant and graceful, no doubt, and showing 
a perfect knowledge of the instrument, but having the smallest 
claim to high rank, Taken away from its sounding title, Lamartine’s 
glowing verse, and the glitter of Liszt's name, it would probably 
attract no attention whatever. Mr Bache’s programme further 
contained Liszt’s paraphrase of the Wedding March and Fairies’ 
Dance from Mendelssohn's music to A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
From the works of other masters the reciter chose Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue and Beethoven's Sonata in A major (Op. 101), 
together with pieces of less importance by Chopin, Biilow, and 
Weber. ‘The varied and trying task thus set himself by Mr Bache 
served to show, by the result, that he remains as painstaking and 
conscientious as ever. These qualities connoisseurs must appreciate, 
even while they permit themselves to doubt whether the discretion 
of the artist is equal to his zeal. In the course of the afternoon Miss 
Orridge sang three songs by Schumann, and furnished agreeable 
evidence of continued progress in her vocation.—D. 7’. 


Lonpon CoNSsERVATOIRE oF Music.—A concert was given by the 
students under the direction of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 17th, in the new room, Aberdeen House, Argyle Street. 
The most successful pieces were ‘‘ The hunt is up,” from Macfarren’s 
May Day, (Misses Sheldon, Messrs Rowe, Power, Parker, Martin, 
&e.), Verdi’s ‘Eri tu m’acchiavi” (Mr. A. Stanley—encored), 
“ Paraphrase de Concert” on a nautical melody by Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell (Miss Ida Watson—encored) and Balfe’s cavatina, ‘‘I’ma 
merry Zingara” (Miss Carnotte). The students were assisted by 
Mdme Mathilde Zimeri, who contributed both a French song- 
romance and Tosti’s ‘‘ For ever and for ever,” and M. Maxime de 
Nevers, who played a Minuet by Boccherini, a mazurka by Chopin, 
and, with Mr Lansdowne Cottell, accompanied the singers. Recog- 
nition, moreover, is due to Mr. Edward Hall for his intelligent 
rendering of Mr Cottell’s ‘‘ I’m waiting.” 


Sr Marrutas’ (Eart’s Court).—At the “ Festival” on Thursday, 
February 26, the music comprised Spohr’s anthem, ‘‘ God, Thou art 
great,” and Henry Gadsby’s beautiful Service, in D, the leading 
parts admirably wong OY Mr Faulkner Leigh’s choir, the subordinate 
solos being taken by Master Probert, Messrs Faulkner Leigh, 
Dutton, and Fletcher. After service, Mr Wingham’s justly 
admired Symphony, in B flat, was performed by the orchestra, the 
whole of the music being conducted with marked ability by Mr 
Eaton Faning. The church was crowded in every part. 


Tue Kirsurn Musicat AssocraTion gave the second concert of 
its third season on Tuesday, the Ist inst., at the Town Hall, Kilburn, 
under the able directorship of its conductor, Mr Adolph Gollmick. 
The principal vocal artists were Miss Anna Hiittl, Miss Eleanor 
Burnett, Mrs More, Mr Ben. Davies, Mr Stanley Smith, and Mr 
Walter F. Clare. Hiss Helen Hopekirk (from the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, Leipsic) was solo pianist, and Miss Gollmick and Mr 
Gollmick accompanists. ‘The first part of the programme consisted 
of Mr Gollmick’s charming operatic cantata, The Blind Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green. The performance gave evidence of care- 
ful rehearsal from beginning to end, and was listened to with rapt 
attention. All the soloists received well-merited encores, as also 
did the chorus. The second part opened with Webbe’s well-known 
glee, ‘‘When winds breathe soft.” Miss Eleanor Burnett gave 
Haydn's ‘‘Spirit Song” and F, Cowen’s ‘‘ Better Land,” receiving 
much applause for both, especially the latter. Miss A. Selous 
and Mrs More were very successful in Pinsuti’s duo, ‘‘ Venezia,” and 
Mr Ben. Davies was deservedly encored for his artistic rendering of 
‘*The Message.” As on a previous occasion, Miss Helen Hopekirk’s 
piano performances proved a great attraction. Chopin’s Nocturne 
in E flat was well chosen for contrast with the ‘‘Staccato Etude” of 
Scharwenka, and it would be difficult to surpass the poetic rendering 
of the one and the brilliancy of the other. Miss Hopekirk was no 
less successful in the ‘‘ Valse Allemagne” and ‘‘ Concert Etude in 
C” of Rubinstein—all rapturously encored. It only remains to 
mention Miss Gollmick’s faultless accompaniments and the excellent 
singing of the chorus, more especially in the cantata, and in Henry 
Baumer’s part-song, ‘‘The Chimes of Oberwesel” (encored), For its 
next concert the society announces Mendelssohn's Hlijah,—W. H. 


MpMeE PINARD, a pianist of known ability, gave a concert on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 23rd, at Steinway Hall. The singers 
were Mr Walter Clifford, Misses Kate Tully and Francis, Mime 
Pinard selected compositions by Schumann, Liszt, Haydn, &c., 
assisted in the concerted pieces by M. Buziau, (violin), and Herr 
Liebe (violoncello), The concert was much enjoyed by the audience, 
consisting chiefly of ladies. 
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CamMpEN Roapd PrespyrertaN Cuvrca Lecrure Hawi.—A 
sacred concert, in aid of the Leighton Road District Mission, was 
given in the above hall, last Tuesday evening (March 1), organised 
and conducted by Mr A. ©. Falconer. The following artists gave 
valuable assistance during the evening :—Miss McEwen, Miss Ellen 
Marchant, Miss Kate Chaplin, Miss N elly Chaplin, and Mr Sinclair 
Dunn. The conductor was also assisted by several ladies and 
gentlemen, amateurs, besides having at his disposal a choir number- 
ing between thirty and forty voices. Miss McHwen sang the airs, 
“With verdure clad” (Haydn) and ‘From mighty kings” 
(Handel) in a highly artistic manner. This lady has a genuine 
soprano voice, of considerable compass, and sings with apparent 
ease. Her solos were much applauded. Miss Ellen Marchant sang 
‘*Creation’s Hymn” (Beethoven) and ‘There is a green hill far 
away” (Gounod) in a most effective manner, the latter song 
especially producing a marked impression. Miss Marchant possesses 
a capital contralto voice, which is almost sure to make its way in 
public estimation. Mr Sinclair Dunn (tenor) gave ‘‘ Call forth thy 
powers” (Handel) and ‘Be thou faithful unto death ” (Mendels- 
sohn). The Jatter solo was sung better than the first; the gentle- 
man appearing to suffer from a cold. The ladies and gentlemen, 
amateurs, whodid not give their names, contributed their share 
to the success of the entertainment. One of the ladies sang 
**O Lord, Thou hast searched me out” (Sterndale Bennett) and 
‘*Consider the lilies ” (R. Topliff), the lady accompanying herself on 
the harp in an efficient manner ; she had to repeat the latter solo. 
Another lady sang Grounod’s ‘‘Christmas Morn” very well indeed, and 
a gentleman Sullivan’s ‘‘Thou art passing hence, my brother” in such 
a manner as to call forth from the audience a wish for its repetition. 
Another gentleman sang Rossini’s ‘‘ Pro peccatis” from the Stabat 
Mater very creditably. Miss Kate Chaplin played a violin 
solo most skilfully ; it was one of the best things of the evening. 
The whole of the concerted music, including ‘*O Father, whose 
almighty power” (Handel) ; ‘‘ Say, Watchman, what of the night” 
(Sullivan); ‘‘As the hart pants” (Mendelssohn); ‘‘Gloria in 
Excelsis” (Mozart); ‘‘O God, when Thou appearest”’ (Mozart) ; 
‘* All ye that weep” (Gounod) ; ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers ” 
(Mendelssohn) ; and ‘‘ Thou, O Lord, art our Father” (Sullivan), 
was given with spirit and freshness by a body of voices of remark- 
ably good Sage Miss Nellie Chaplin presided at the pianoforte 
in her usually able manner, her correct and precise playing adding 
in no small degree to the success of the whole concert ; and Mr 
F. G, Cole's perfect handling of the harmonium gave increased effect 
to much of the concerted music. Mr Falconer deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the musical completeness of the undertaking. 


Tue first concert of the fifteenth season of the Schubert Societ; 
(sixty-sixth since its formation) took place on Friday, Franz Schubert's 
compositions absorbing the opening section of the programme. The 
concert began with his grand trio in E flat, Op. 100, played by 
Herr Hause (pianoforte), Mr Cobbett (violin), and Herr Schuberth 
(violoncello). The other instrumental piece was a transcription of 
the ‘‘ Ave Maria ” for the violoncello, to which Herr Schuberth did 
full justice. The popular ‘‘Serenade” introduced Miss Lilly Callam, 
whose pithy an sal voice pleased greatly. ‘‘The Erl King” 
brought forward Mdme Zehrer-Homann, a singer of repute from Ger- 
many ; ‘‘Aufenthalt,” contributed by Mdme Zimeri, beingalsoa feature. 
The second part was miscellaneous, beginning with a grand trio by 
Ferdinand Hiller. Herr Hause introduced two of his new com- 
positions, and Herr Schuberth played the andante from his Second 
Concerto with excellent effect. The vocal pieces were ‘‘ Galathea” 
(Mdme Zimeri); a new ‘‘ Valse de Concert” (Mdme Zehrer-Homann, 
accompanied by the composer), and two songs, which intro- 
duced Mr A. Montagu Shepperd, a young baritone of promising 
talent. During the interval Mr W. T. Cope recited one of his most 
admired pieces. Aberdeen Gallery was crowded on the occasion, 
and the concert was in all respects successful. 


Miss Louise THompson gave her first concert on Monday, Feb. 21, 
at the Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace Road. The promising 
young artist sang Mozart’s ‘‘Deh vieni,” ‘‘La Zingara” of Donizetti, 
and Spohr’s ‘ Rose softl hoya besides the duet, ‘‘ Mira la 
bianca luna,” with Sig. Fabrini. Miss Thompson, a great favourite 
with her many aristocratic patrons, was warmly ap lauded after 
each of her performances, and was encored in ‘‘ La Zingara,” after 
which several handsome bouquets were presented to her. Amon 
the other artists, Miss May Moon (R.A.M.) gave ‘‘Soave immagine 
(Mercadante), with artistic finish, Miss Griffith (R.A.M.) con- 
tributing a true dramatic rendering of Goldberg’s ‘‘ Prisoner's last 
song.” Signors Monari Rocca ond Fabrini added several popular 
airs. Violin solos were played by Miss Kathleen Watts, a talented 
pupil of M, Sainton’s, e concert was well attended and much 


oyed. 


Ar St George's Hall two novelties are provided by Mr and Mrs 
German Reed. In Our Institute Mr Corney Grain merrily describes 
the opening of a provincial recreation-room for ‘‘ the refinement of 
the masses,” and amidst sly hits at fashionable hobbies introduces 
an allegorical cantata, in which the ancient strains of ‘ Three blind 
mice’ appear in Wagnerian guise. Mr Grain also supplies the music 
for Mr A. Law’s All at Sea, suggested by one of the ‘‘ Sketches by 
Boz.” Here an ingeniously contrived series of misunderstandings 
affords full scope for character-acting, Miss L. Braham ably taking 
up the mantle of Mrs G. Reed as an antiquated spinster, while Mr 
A. Bishop again presents one of his finished portraitures of extinct 
old beaux. As the unlucky victim of the imbroglio, Mr A. Reed is 
highly amusing, Miss E. Brandon looking charming and singing 
sweetly in association with Mr Corney Grain as lover. 

Mr W. L. GamMonpd gave a concert in the New Town Hall, 
Kensington, on the evening of Feb. 22. The singers were Misses 
Ellis Newton, Eléne Webster, and Mathilde Lennon, Messrs Martin 
S. Skeffington, and Isidore de Lara. Miss Lillie Albrecht was the 
solo pianist. The concert began with a performance by two clever 
young lady amateur pianists playing several of the Hungarian dances 
of Brahms. Among the most successful vocal pieces were Mr 

, Skeffington’s ‘‘Over the water” (Miss Webster), a spirited song 
' ‘*Rataplan,” composed and sung by Mr De Lara, and Sullivan’s 
‘*Sleep, my love” (Miss Lennon.) Miss Albrecht played Chopin’s 
Berceuse, a gigueand gavotte by Corelli, a fantasia on Scotch airs, 
and a March of lier own composition in response to an encore for the 
Scotch piece. At the conclusion of the concert Mr Gammond ex- 
pressed his thanks to the audience for their patronage and to Mr 
Skeffington and the professional artists for their kind co-operation. 

WELsH FstivaLs.—St David’s Day was commemorated both at 
St James’s Hall and the Royal Albert Hall by special performances 
of the music of the Principality. Mr Austin’s concert at the first- 
named place was of considerable significance in more than one re- 
spect, inasmuch as the proceeds were devoted to the Pen-y-Graig 
Explosion Fand, the programme was exclusively Welsh, and the per- 
formers—-with the one exception of Mr Sims Reeves—Welsh also. The 
vocalists comprised Mary Davies, Gertrude Lewis, Lucas Williams, 
‘*Eos Morlais,” Sims Reeves, and the London Welsh Choir ; Brinley 
Richards contributing pianoforte solos, John Thomas presiding at 
the solo harp, and a band of harps assisting. These attractions were 
sufficient to secure a large and enthusiastic audience, apart from the 
selection itself, which had the great merit of being throughout of a 
national character. There was a greater amount of variety than might 
have been anticipated, the choir singing Mr Brinley Richards’s ‘‘ Let 
the hills resound,” ‘‘The Queen’s Dream” (from John Thomas’s 
collection), ‘‘ Britain’s Lament,” Parry's sailors’ chorus, ‘‘ Haul 
away” (Codwu hwyl), Gwent’s glee, “‘ Yr Haf,” and, of course, the 
‘*March of the Men of Harlech;” while the bands of harps not 
only furnished an accompaniment to some of the vocal numbers, 
but also gave the ‘‘ Bardic Fantasia” from John Thomas’s popular 
cantata, Llewelyn. The concerted pieces were received with 
deserved applause. Not to dwell upon the programme in detail, we 
may single out a few of the salient features, such as the admirable 
delivery of ‘‘The Maid of Llangollen,” and ‘‘ God bless the Prince 
of Wales,” by Mr Sims Reeves, who accepted the ‘‘ encore ” in both 
instances; Miss Mary Davies’ tasteful rendering of the ballad, 
“‘Gelert’s Grave” (Llewelyn), and ‘‘ The Bells of Aberdovey ;” Eos 
Morlais’ singing of ‘‘ The Stars of Heaven are bright ;” and Miss 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Over the Stone.” Nearly every piece was re-demanded, 
and, in many cases, not in vain. It was one of those occasions 
when patriotic feeling gets the better of calm judgment; but, at 
any rate, the enthusiasm was genuine. The solo playing of Messrs 
Brinley Richards and John Thomas was highly successful. ‘The 
Fund—how deserving a one we need hardly point out—will benefit 
materially, and all thanks are due to the indefatigable Mr Austin 
for putting personal considerations on one side, and devoting his 
energies entirely to the cause of the Charity. 

Wates at SourH KeEnstvcron.—There was a very large and 
admiring audience at the Royal Albert Hall, but the programme 
being of a mixed nature, deprived the concert in a great measure of 
its representative character. Auber’s overture, Le Lac des Feées, 
can hardly be said to have anything Welsh about it, neither can 
Wallace’s ‘‘Bellringer,” Sullivan’s ‘*Chorister,” Stephen Adams's 
‘‘Midshipmite,” Braham’s ‘‘The Anchor’s Weighed,” &c. However, 
there was enough of Wales to maintain the spirits of the auditors. 
The soloists were Mesdames Edith Wynne, Patey, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, and Mary Cummings, Misses Helen Meason and Adela Vernon; 
Messrs Fabrini, Maybrick, Redfern Hollins, and Edward Lloyd—a 
strong company ; while the band of the Scots Guards and Mr William 
Carter’s choir lent valuable service. The performance gaveentire satis- 
faction, Mr Edwin Bending was at the organ, and aided Mr J. P. 
Clarke and Mr William Carter in discharging the duties of conductor, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


GRAVESEND.—The Manton Choral Association gave Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s Stabat Mater at their concert held in 
the assembly rooms on the 16th of February. The solo singers were 
Misses Marian Jones and Cravino, Messrs Kenningham and Blower. 
These vocalists had abundant oppportunities for displaying their 
talents, of which they generally availed themselves. Both in the 
German and Italian melodies Miss Marian Jones distinguished her- 
self by a purity of tone, extent of register, and intimate acquaint- 
ance ‘with the themes. Her efforts were highly appreciated, and 
few amongst the audience will look on her career, which promises 
so highly, without concern and good wishes. She was well supported 
by Miss Cravino and the other vocalists. Mr Kenningham delivered 
his trying solos with musicianly skill, and Mr J. H. Blower showed 
judgment as well as a fine voice in the bass solos of the Stabat Mater. 
It is not, however, desirous to limit remarks to the quality of pro- 
fessional vocalists, for the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus 
deserve frank acknowledgment. Indulgence should always be 
extended to them when praise is withheld, the opportunities for 

ractice being few, and the public concerts of the society far 
aan. On the present occasion they certainly afforded many 
evidences of ability, and what is more, proved to be loving workers 
in the cause of art. May their example be followed in town and 
country, for there is a tendency just now to — the advantages 
of local organization. The conductor, Mr Charles Green, provided 
noble themes for practice, and, under his careful tuition, the singers 
fully availed themselves of the educational process, One number will 
suffice for special notice—the great chorus, ‘‘ The night is departing,” 
from Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. Some imperfections may be taken 
for granted, but there was much in the singing of the chorus to 
praise unrestrictedly. Nota little of the success must be attributed 
to Herr Jacques Rosenthal, who led the orchestra with judgment 
and ability. Mr Howard Moss did duty as accompanist. In 


entertainments of this kind there is generally some one member or 

officer of the society who deserves especial acknowledgments, In 

Secretary of 
Po. 


Gravesend, that officer is Mr Feaver Clarke, the Hon. 
the association. 

GLascow.—Miss Litton’s Promenade Concerts at the Theatre 
Royal, conducted by Signor Tito Mattei, have hit the public taste, 
as continued large audiences tend to prove. They are, perhaps, the 
best of the kind instituted for a long time in Glasgow. Every care 
has been taken to make all parts of the house comfortable—a wise 
as well as liberal precaution on the part of the management. The 
selections, vocal and instrumental, have been judiciously made and 
the performances invariably efficient. The programme at a recent 
concert consisted of ‘‘ Gems from Operas,” and a ‘‘ miscellaneous” 
second part. Among other things, Miss José Sherrington sang 
‘‘Ombra leggiera” ( mons i and, later in the evening, ‘‘ Pun- 
chinello,” which being encored she charmed her hearers with ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home.” Mdme Osborne Williams (her first appearance in 
Glasgow), established herself at once a favourite by her arch and 
playful delivery of ‘‘Why are you wandering here, I pray?” This, 
too, being asked for again, Mrs Williams substituted ‘‘ Come, lasses 
and lads.” Signor Tito Mattei, besides conducting, played some of 
his most brilliant pieces, winning unanimous applause. 

LancasTsR.—A ballad concert was given in the Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening, in which Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington took 
part. Besides that distinguished artist, Mdme Enriquez, Messrs 
Redfern Hollins and Bridson, with Mr Frederick Cliffe, as pianist, 
assisted. The programme comprised ballads, duets, and trios, from 
Rosaini, Blumenthal, Reichardt, Flotow, &c. The concert began 
with Rossini’s trio, ‘‘Gratias Agimus,” sung by Mdme Enriquez, 
Messrs Hollins and Bridson, r Bridson was in excellent voice, 
especially in the popular song, ‘‘The Fairy Jane” (words by 
Mr J. Stewart), which was unanimously applauded. Mdme Sher- 
rington, who received such a greeting as strongly betokened the 
sympathies of her audience, sang far better than circumstances 
would have led her friends to expect, ‘‘The Kerry Dance” 
especially being given with the charm and purity that have 
helped to achieve her fame. Mdme Enriquez found scarcely 
less favour, being called forward at the end of each of her 

ieces. The new song, ‘Somebody Knows,” could not have a 

etter interpreter, nor ‘‘The Minstrel Boy,” for which, being 
honoured with a loud and general encore, she substituted ‘‘ Robin 
Adair.” The fine tenor of Mr Redfern Hollins was heard to striking 
advantage in three songs, not the least noticeable of which was 
‘*My Queen.” One of the gems of the concert was the duet, 
‘‘Summer Birds,” sung to perfection by Mdmes Sherrington and 
Enriquez. Mr Cliffe, as solo pianist and accompanist, showed equal 
ability ; and the Lancaster amateurs have reason to thank Mr 
Armitstead, the spirited promoter of so varied and attractive an 
entertainment.—( Abridged from the ‘‘ Lancaster Guardian,” 





FotxEstone.—The third and last ‘‘ Subscription Concert ” of the 
‘‘ Folkestone Amateur Orchestral Society ” took place in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 2lst. The band played an overture, 
entitled Cleopatre ; a bolero, Souvenir de Cadiz, by Bosisio ; the slow 
movement from one of Beethoven’s symphonies ; the overture to 
Le Nowe di Figaro ; and Mr Roberts’ ‘Torpedo Galop.” The singer 
was Miss Catherine Penna, her first appearance before a Folkestone 
audience, and gained general approval by her facile execution of 
“Una voce poco fa,” Bishop’s ‘‘ Bid me discourse,” and the same 
composer's ‘‘ Echo Song” (flute obbligato, Mr Nicholson), each of 
which she was unanimously called upon to repeat. Mr Oberthiir 
gave several of his own compositions for the harp, including “The 
Last Rose of Summer” and ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland,” adding to these a 
“Serenade” by Parish Alvars. Mr Oberthiir, who won an encore 
for ‘‘Bonnie Scotland,” was greatly applauded after each of the 
other pieces. Mesgrs Nicholson and H. 8S, Roberts played, among 
other things, a duétyby Kuhlau, for flute and piano, on themes from 
Spohr’s Jessonda. The concert was altogether excellent of its kind. 

NorrincHamM.—Mr Pyatt has written the following letter to the 
Daily Guardian, apropos to his recent concert for the benefit of the 
Nottingham Hospital :—. 

Sir,—Having read a letter from “ Vox Populi” in your edition of Monday 
last, relative to the above subject, and also the Rev. H, Seymour's reply 
thereto, a fitting opportunity occurs for me to state that the committee of the 
General Hospital promptly acknowledged the receipt of the cheque I forwarded 
them, with many thanks, although I was amply rewarded for my exertions, 
without any acknowledgment, by the great success that resulted therefrom. 
In conclusion, I may state that I am deeply indebted to the ladies and gentle- 
men who rendered such valuable assistance at the concert, and it is my 
intention to repeat the performance next year for the same object, although 
on a more varied and extensive scale, I am, sir, &e, Wm. Pyatr, 

March 2, 1881. 


Rype (Iste or Wicut).—Mr Blissett’s Motet and Madri, 
Society gave their first concert in the new Town Hall, on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 10. Mendelssohn’s //ymn of Praise was selected for 
the occasion, the leading singers being Mdme Liebhart and Mr A. 
Burston. The great work was, on the whole, most creditably per- 
formed. A miscellaneous selection followed. Mdme Liebhart won 
‘*encores” for Allen’s ‘‘When we two ena ol and a song entitled 
“T can’t forget, but will forgive.” Mr Burston gave Blumenthal’s 
« Message,” Mr Blissett played one of Schumann’s ‘‘ Noveletten,” 
and a favourite part-song by Mendelssohn, well rendered by the 
choir, brought an agreeable concert to a close. 


Hattrax.—The Halifax Choral Society gave, on the evening of Feb. 
25th, in the Mechanics’ Hall, before a large audience, Mr J. F. Bar- 
nett’s cantata, 7’he Building of the Ship. The performance was highly 
satisfactory. The chorus had been well drilled by their practised guide, 
Mr Whitaker, and the band, including several members of Mr Hallé’s 
Manchester orchestra, was very good, playing the introduction and 
the symphony before the last chorus as well as could be desired. 
Among the most effective choral displays were ‘‘Thus with the 
rising of the sun,” ‘‘ Build me straight, O worthy master ” (for men’s 
voices) and ‘‘The prayer is said.” The final choruses were also 
given with true dramatic expression, and the Halifax singers proved 
their right to be classed among the most efficient vocal associations 
in the country. Miss Agnes Larkcom, who undertook the soprano 
part, gave the scena, ‘To-day the vessel shall be launched,” with 
excellent effect, and Miss Cragg, the contralto, won hearty applause 
for her rendering of ‘‘ Ah! when the wanderer.” Mr Verney Binns 
was heard to advantage in ‘‘ Love’s command,” and the bass part, 
entrusted to Mr Rickards, found a competent interpreter. His 
reading of the Pastor’s air was especially good. Mr J. F. Barnett, 
who conducted, was loudly cheered, and had to return twice to the 
platform to be newly applauded. After the cantata a miscellaneous 
selection was given, Mr Barnett playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G minor, Misses Larkcom and Cragg, Messrs Verney Binns and 
Rickards contributing solos and duets. The choir sang Pearsall’s 
‘Who shall win my lady fair?” and Mr E. Faning’s “ Vikings’ 
Chorus,” winning marked favour in both.—On Saturday afternoon 
Mr Barnett gave a ‘‘ Pianoforte Recital,” playing compositions by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and John Field, besides 
compositions of his own, including his popular fantasia on themes 
from the Ancient Mariner. 








BrusseLs,—Zampa, with M. Soulacroix in the principal part, has 
been performed at the Monnaie. Les Vépres Siciliennes is to follow. 
—La Mascotte has been produced at the Théatre des Galeries Saint- 
= v.. Lawerr Hoag? the mise-en-scéne, and are amused with 

e libretto (especi with the suggestive portions), but are not 
greatly struck with M. Audran’s ante - . 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
A protest infuriate. 


We had marked out Ash Wednesday for a visit to these 
charming entertainments, for which a large class of the 
emusical public has to thank the enterprising and directing 
skill of Mr John Boosey. We had reckoned upon a cosy 
evening, all to ourselves, in the midst of a delighted crowd of 
ballad-lovers. But lo !—on arriving at St James’s Hall, we 
were ‘informed that, it being Ash Wednesday, there would 
be no concert! And yet we had frittered away our time in 
being shriven ourselves the day before! We retired to the 
grill-room, and ate twelve pancakes, thinking of Pan and his 
‘sweet pipings.” Oh !—my Lord Chamberlain—you should 
pair off with the Duke of Mudford and be devoured of frantic 


choughs, 
D. 6. 











Miss Ciara Louise Keitoae, the American dramatic singer, 
is staying for the present at Nice. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrrry.—About the performance of Sir 
Michael Costa's oratorio, Naaman, at St James’s Hall last night, 
we must speak in our next. 

Tue Bacu Socrery.—A magnificent concert was given by 
this admirable institution, under the direction of Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, in St James’s Hall, on Thursday evening. Weare 
compelled to postpone our remarks, 

PERMANENT Music-ScHoLarsHip FoR WALEs.—We are glad 
to find that Mr John Thomas (harpist to the Queen) bids fair to 
accomplish ere long the patriotic task he has undertaken—the 
collection of a thousand pounds towards the endowment of the 
above scholarship at our Royal Academy of Music. He has £600 
in hand already; and it is hoped that his countrymen will 
energetically assist in obtaining the £400 still required, so that 
the scheme may assume tangible form without delay. 


Cosurc.—There is a chance that the operatic company at the 
Ducal Theatre will not be disbanded. he Duke has expressed 
willingness to grant as heretofore an annual sum from his private 
purse if the Corporation will contribute 60,000 thalers a year. A 
committee is considering the proposition. 

Nap.es.—The newly founded Orchestral Society gave its first 
concert with satisfactory results. The programme comprised Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony; Beethoven’s third ‘‘ Leonore Overture,” a 
selection from Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; 
and the adagio from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean Symphony.” 

Brestav.—The Managing Committee of the Silesian Musical 
Festivals have announced their intention to hold one every year in a 
leading town of the province. A public, appeal is made on behalf 
of the lottery of plate, art objects, and musical instruments, 
organized for the purpose of obtaining a moderate sum wherewith 


to Mogg the scheme. 

Sr RSBURGH.—According to the (olos, the enthusiasm 
created by Mdlle Bianchi as Amina, the part chosen for her début, 
was extraordinary. The success of Boito’s Mefistofele increases with 
each representation. Mdlle Caroline Salla is highly extolled. Mdme 
Sembrich, who has achieved a new success as Dinorah, is re- 

for next season. 

TgNNA.—Labatt, of the Imperial Operahouse, has signed an 
= for Covent Garden in May and June. He will appear 
as Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, Vasco di Gama, and John of Leyden.— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda and Mr Charles Hallé give a concert on the 
lst April in the large room of the Musikverein. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—M. Marsick, a Belgian violinist from 
Paris, produced a highly favourable impression at the ninth Museum 
Concert.—Mdme Clara Schumann took part in the third Soirée for 
Chamber Music given by the Museum Society.—The second concert 
of the St Cecilia Association was devoted to Haydn's Seasons. 

Riga.—Anton Rubinstein’s oratorio, Das verlorene Paradies, was 

rformed on the 15th ult, under the direction of Herr Bergner. 
The chorus numbered 300, Two extra performances were held 
later onwards. 

FLORENCE.—Marchetti's Ruy Blas has found acceptance at the 
Teatro Nuovo,—Nothing more is heard of Carmen at the Pergola.— 
rae aie violinist, Giovanni Bruni, an excellent quartet-player and 
highly esteemed as a teacher at the Musical Institute, is dead. 









WAITEFES. 


Signorina Turolla is singing at Turin. 

Mdlle Sass has lately visited Antibes and Cannes. 

The Teatro Goldoni, Florence, has been opened for opera. 

Anton Rubinstein has been playing in Saragossa and Granada. 

Nachbaur, of the Theatre, Munich, has been starring in Breslau. 

_ Léon Colin, Nestor of the local musicians, has died at Lille, aged 
eighty-six. 

Pandolfini, re-engaged for the fifth time, will appear at Seville in 
the spring. 

Save o Cepeda has been applauded in La Traviata, at the 

» Milan. 
_ Anew art journal, The Studio and Musical Review, has appeared 
in New York. 

A new theatre is to be erected in Agram, at an estimated cost of 
1,400,000 francs. 

Adrien Talexy, a popular drawing-room composer, has died in 
Paris, aged sixty. 

_Saint-Saéns has been elected member of the Paris Institute, sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 

Mad. Laura Zagury-Harris has been well received in Lucia at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid. 

_Hans von Biilow gave recently a Liszt Evening in Pesth, the Abbé 
himself being present. 

_Bergamini’s Ugo e Parisina seems to please at Ferrara. (Not very 
difficult.—Dr Blivge.) 

Lauterbach, Concertmeister, at Dresden, celebrated, on the 18th 
ult., his silver wedding. 

Signora Pozzoni is engaged for the part of Amneris in Aida, at the 
Teatro Bellini, Palermo. 

Malle Alice Rabany, pupil of Duprez’s, has a das Lucia at 
the Italian Theatre, a _ 

The Jean Becker Quartet will, after their tour in Belgium and 
Holland, return to Germany. 

Mdme Art6t-Padilla joins the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, as vocal professor. 

A fire broke out not long since in the Teatro Metastasio, Rome, 
but was speedily peters Sey 

There is some talk of an Italian opera company at Moscow, during 
the Spring National Exhibition. 

The Piazza Castello Hippodrome, Milan, condemned by the 
Municipality, is to be demolished. 

Jiiger has been singing, at the Theatre Royal, Munich, in Siegfried, 
Gétterdémmerung, and other operas. 

Smareglia’s Preziosa has been withdrawn from the Teatro Bellini, 
Naples, after being put in rehearsal. 

Report speaks well of Mdme Elise Mallet-Le-Francois, who lately 
made her début as pianist at Bruges. 

Franz von Suppé’s new comic opera, Der Gascogner, will be shortly 
produced at the Carltheater, Vienna. 

A new orchestral ‘‘ Philharmonic” society established in Boston 
(U.S.),already numbers 500 members. 

Dr Jacob Bradford has been appointed organist and music-master 
at the Royal Naval School, New Cross. 

An Italian operatic company will give a series of performances in 
April at the Teatro de la Comedia, Madrid. 

Rudolf Weinwurm has completed a three-act buffo opera, Wiener 
Schule. The libretto is by the late Mosenthal. 

Johann Brahms’s first Symphony (C minor), was somewhat coldly 
received at a recent Milan ‘ Popeler Concert.” 

Henri Vieuxtemps, who has derived great benefit from the climate 
of Algiers, is once more able to play and compose. 

The Anfiteatro Corea, Rome, provided with a roof, and otherwise 
re-modelled, is newly christened ‘‘ Teatro Umberto.” 

Sefior Gayarre is praised by Madrid critics for his impersonation 
of Raoul in Les Huguenots, revived at the Teatro Real. 

The students attending the Royal College of Surgeons in Edin- 
burgh are about to form a dramatic and musical association. 

During the ey. Hy as and Ethnographical Congress at Venice 
next September, the Fenice will be opened for six performances of 
Aida. 

Tetzlaff has resigned his post as chief stage-manager at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, and joined the Imperial Operahouse company at 
Vienna, 
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The prize-oratorio, Les Chrétiens Martyrs, by Pierre Demol, direc- 
tor of the School of Music, at Alost, Belgium, has been performed. 


Malle Griinfeld, a member of the Fiirst Company from Vienna, 
has made a sensation in Berlin, as ‘‘soubrette,” in the school of 
Marie Geistinger. 

Don Chisciotto, by Luigi Ricci, whose father wrote Scaramouche, 
and uncle, Une Follie @ Roma, has been produced at the Teatro 
Malibran, Venice. 


A young lady violinist, Babette Lobach, at the last Academie- 
Concert in Mannheim, played Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto and 
an adagio by Spohr. 


Miss Louisa D. Reynolds, a young American lady, pupil of 
Lamperti’s, made her début as vocalist at Steinway Hall, New 
York, on the 28th ult. 


J. S. Bach’s cantata, ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg,” and Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, were the attractions at the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
cert, New York, on the 12th ult. 


Massenet, Saint-Siens, and Planté will preside this spring at the 
inauguration of a new concert-room, the Sala Beethoven, in Barce- 
lona. Pujol officiates as conductor. 


Dinorah is now the attraction at the Teatro Apollo, Rome; La 
Regina di Saba is in rehearsal. (Gounod, or Goldmark, doesn’t 
matter a nod or a mark.—Dr Blidge.) 


Lauro Rossi, Cesi, Ruta, Caputo, and other composers, propose to 
establish at Naples a model musical journal, severe and impartial 
without precedent. (Oh !—Dr Blivre.) 


A serious accident happened to the train in which Mad. Marie 
Roze was proceeding to New Orleans. Several persons sustained 
grave injuries but she escaped without injury. 


The eldest son of the late David Kalisch (founder of Kladdera- 
datsch), has been studying singing in Milan, and will make his début 
in Paris this month, as Almaviva to Adelina Patti’s Rosina. 


Mdlle Marianne Viardot, daughter of Pauline Viardot Garcia, is 
about to marry Alphonse Duvernoy, who won the prize offered by 
the City of Paris for the best instrumental and vocal composition. 


Mdme Ingeborg von Bronsart, composer of the one-act musical 
piece, Jery und Bately, has completed the score of a four-act opera, 
Kénig Hiarne. The book, founded on a Danish saga, is written by 
the lady’s husband and F. Bodenstedt. 


At the suggestion of Herr Heyl, the Curdirector, it has been 
resolved to get up a Grand Singing Match at Wiesbaden about 
the end of August. The ‘‘ Minnergesangverein” has appointed a 
committee to draw up a programme and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Wagner has announced that Parsifal will be performed exclusively 
in the Festival Theatre at Bayreuth, but that, after the claims of 
the ‘‘ patrons” have been duly satisfied, there will be performances 
for the outside public, and that they will probably come off in 
August next year. 


Verdi is at Genoa, busy on a new opera, to be produced at the 
Scala, Milan, next season. ‘The first title selected was Otello, but 
this is changed to Iugo, so as not to clash with that of Rossini. 
The libretto is by Arrigo Boito. Verdi has also been remodelling 
his Simon Boccanegra. 


The Versailles Tennis Court, the scene of a memorable incident in 
the French Revolution, afterwards the studio of Gros and Horace 
Vernet, has been restored, and the Government have asked for a 
vote of 112,000f in order to place in it busts of Mirabeau and other 
eminent Deputies of 1789, 








Lyons.—Jean de Nivelle is in preparation at the Grand-Théatre. 
Delibes has been unable to attend the rehearsals, having promised 
to direct those at Vienna and Pesth, in both of which cities his 
opera is to be given, 


RomE.—Madlle Donadio is engaged at the new Teatro Costanzi 
for eight nights in May. She will sing in Dinorah and Il Barbiere, 


_ Pav.—Mr James Gordon Bennett (of the New York Herald), who 
is stopping here, is said to have engaged Herr Johann Strauss, with 


his orchestra, to come and play a month for the consideration of 
£4,400. 








TO ALL “DEAR BOYS.” 
Loquitur Punch (Feb, 26). 

‘To all ‘dear boys’ who remember the days of yore at 
Evans's, consule ‘Paddy,’ this appeal for help is addressed. 
It has come to our knowledge that a daughter of our good old 
friend is, through no fault of her’s, in absolute want. Verb. | 
sap. sat. Subscriptions will be gladly received here, ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 

* * * * * * * * 
“PADDY’S” DAUGHTER. 
Punch Loquitor (March 5). 

“We beg to thank publicly the senders of several sub- 
scriptions, which we have privately acknowledged, for this 
sad case, If all the ‘dear boys’ who at every visit used to 
help themselves out of Paddy’s cheerily offered snuff-box 
would now help our good old friend’s daughter, they would, _ 
indeed, be proving themselves true friends at a _ 
Address cheques or Post Office Orders to Kditor of Punch, 
85, Fleet Street, E.C. E.C.—we should say, so Ea-sy, to do. 
Dat bis qui dat cito.” 

[Happy Tuovenr.—Take the hint. We have often 
taken the pinch.—D. JPeters.] 

King and Beard, March 5, 1881. 
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NEW HARP MUSIC. 


CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
12, ‘‘ WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN,” for Harp Solo | 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘Among the vocal pieces published by Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. are 
two songs, (1) ‘ Rataplan’ and (2) ‘ Oriental Serenade,’ the music by Mr Isidore 
de Lara. The first is a bold martial ditty, on a subject always popular; the 
second is a tender love song, which would command the ear of any drawing- 
room, and give an accent of earnestness to the conventional ‘thank you so much.’ 
(3) Mr A. Oolles’s ‘ Nell and I ’—a looking back of age upon happy youth—is an 
example of manly and straightforward music such as delights amateur baritones. 
for popularity among whom it lacks no requisite. (4) M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s 
‘Come to the dance ’—English words by Maria X. Hayes—has claims to general 
favour, The melody, in waltz time, is graceful and pleasing ; the accompani- 
ments are not difficult; and lady amateurs who have mastered the ‘shake’ may 
confidentially trust to it for a ‘sensation.’ (5) ‘The Last Time,’ by L. M. Watts, 
is simplicity itself, but also expressive and pathetic. (6) ‘The Sea King,’ a 
frank, manly, nautical song by Louis Diehl, and (7) “‘ Pretty litt!e Sue,” a quaint 

ral t ge Fox, are also in their respective ways, worthy of commenda- 
Mr Fox’s music is as prettily old-fashioned as the words, and might be 
made part of an entertainment 4 /a Watteau without incongruousness. (8) Mr 
E. Oldham’s ‘1’!l love my love for ever’ is more pretentious than the foregoing, 
but the composer does not get out of his depth, and, in good hands, his song 
cannot fail to prove acceptable, The pianoforte music recently published by this 
firm comprises two pieces by A. Cunio, entitled (9) ‘ Barcarolle du Roi’ and (10) 
‘ Madrigal de la Reine.’ Both are pleasing, without i-eing especially difficult. 
(11) ‘ Les Alouettes,’ an impromptu for pianoforte, by T. Leschetizky (husband 
of Mdme Essipoff), furnishes a complete study in brilliant arpeggios ; and lovers 
of pretty dance music will find plenty to admire in F. Crosse’s ‘ Connaught 
Rangers’ waltz, and two waltzes by A. Lacombe on pop:tiar airs. A capriccio for 
harp on ‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town,’ by Ciarles Oberthiir, will be 
welcome to all amateurs of the instrument.”— Daily Telegraph, 


Just Published. 

“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES GoprREY, Esq), Com- 
for the Pianoforte by Litt1e ALBRECHT. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 

AVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘Miss Lillie Albrecht’s Idylle for Pianoforte, ‘Amour Inquiet,’ has, we 
observe, been performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, in recognition, 
no doubt, of its undeniable cleverness and effect, As the melody is given wholly 
to the left hand, the piece affords that often neglected member a capital exercise 
in phrasing.”—From the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24th, 1880, 

“We may here mention the following pieces from the young composer, Lillie 
Albrecht :—‘Amour Inquiet,’ performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, 
is a piece of very decided character; and ‘Honneur et Gloire,’ performed with 
success by the same band, is a brilliant march which ought by its rhythm to 
excite onward our brave soldiers to glorious combat. Who could guess that 
the author of this warlike music is a charming young lady, who plays the piano 
admirably !”"—From the Brighton Gazette, Dec. 25th, 1880. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“ 4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN. Price 4s, London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
gta: Just Published, 
0 LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
Tennyson. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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“HE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 
| H. ©. Hituer. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
tree 


Regent t, Wi 





SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 2 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnzs, Music 
by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
Just Published. ; 
“ TTAPPY DREAMS,” Cradle Song. Words and Music by 
FREDERICK PENNA. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

HAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to dffer these 
splendid Iustruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep by CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


- D 
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OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Marx Lemon, Music by IstpoRE DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
EpwakpD F. RimpauttT. Price 1s, 6d, net, 
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